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September 
By George W. Shipman 


Month of fruits and falling leaves, c. 2 
Under thy opalescent skies see 
The vagrant summer idly lies, 
While coming Autumn deftly weaves 
Rare tints for tall ungarnered sheaves 
Of goldenrod, kissing the eyes 
Of purple asters as she dyes 
The vine that swings beneath the eaves. 


And all the bending hedge-rows seem 
A Joseph’s coat of colors. Hues 
That shame the rainbow’s royal arch 
Set all the harvest-fields agleam 
With beauty, fresh with fragrant dews, 
To crown the season’s onward march. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 Kast 14th Street. N. Y. 


Miss Annie Brown Boarding ang Day 


preparatory. and academic departments. Prepa- 
ration colle 


cial courses. tober 3d. 
5-717 Fifth Avenue, N. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 Broad- 
, N.Y. City. Evening, Dept., per Union. 

nies Dwight Method ” of instruction. Degree of 
LL.B. after 2 years’ course. Annual fee, $100. Address 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. - 


University Grammar School West s6th St. 


goth year. arding and Day pupils. Classical, Scien- 
tific, and Commercial Courses. _Send for catalogue. 
JONATHAN DICKINSON, Jr., A.B., Principal. 


MISS Ss. D. DOREMUS 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Reopens October 
735 Madison Avenue. New York 


Connecticut 


NNECTICUT DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—A preparatory ee of highest rank for 


college or business. 102d year. begins Sept. 18. 
Ray. lames Stoddard, M.A., Principal, Cheshire. Conn. 


BEECHER PREPARATORY schoo! 


in Coscob. Conn.—For children under 14._ Estab- 
lished in 1882 bya sister-in-law of Rev. H. W. Beecher. 
Offers thorcugh, high-class teaching, and a true, happy, 


and healthtul home. 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
every facility for care, education, and training, with tne 
advantages of a pleasant country home. : 
J.J. KINDRED, M.D., Med. Supt., formerly Clinica 
Ass’t Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lica KinpreED, Principal. 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY.—HOME SC8O00L 

FOR BuYS. Fits for business or college. Genuine 

home ; individual teaching ; healthful; so miles trom New 
York. Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

goth year of Academy, 16th of Home. Preparation for 

College or Business. Absolutely healthful location and 


enuine home, with refined surrountines. Gymnasium. 
eferences required. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Reopens RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
October 2d. | 85th and 86th Streets, New York 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. ‘ 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Home Boarding and Day School for Girls 
No. 607 Fifth Ave. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHAS. H. GARDNER, Principals. 


Ss tot 
The Misses Graham 
BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL FoR GItRLs (established 
1216). Atnew location Oct.2. 176 West 72d street, 
Sherman Square, New York. 


The Misses Grinnell’s SCHOOL 


22 Fast 54th St.—Primary, Academic, and College- 
Preparatory Departments, Oct. 3. Kindergarten, Oct. 14. 


Former] Metrepolis 

N. Y.U. Evening Law School Open» Oct 

.B. atter three 

Law School aca Evening courses. 
AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean. 

Address for catalogue, REGISTRAR, University, 


Washington Square, East, or 
Vice Dean. CLAKENCE D. ASHLEY, 
; 207 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Morningside 
EACHERS COLLEGE Momingside 
York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 
general tea hers and specialists: wz2nual training, 
sctence, kindergarten, English, form, drau ine ana 
color, history of art, domestic scuence. general pedagogy 
grees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Ci, culars of Information, College 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


RIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 

MUStc STt:t' ENTS, with unusual advantages. 
Number limited. Send stamp for particulars. Address 
Madame A. PUPIN, Chickering Hall, N. Y. City. 


MISS M. E. RAYSON, B.A. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. = October 1st. Small 
classes. College preparation. arding and day pupils. 
176 West 75th Street, New York, N. X. 


Miss Spring’s School for Girls 


121 East 36th St., near Park Ave., N. Y., reopens Sept. 26. 
Elocution, Drawing, Sewing, and Calisthenics included. 


43 West 47th St., New York 
MISS WHITON AND MISS BANGS 


—English and Classical School. Native teachers in 
Modern Languages. Certificate admits to Smith. Vassar, 
and Wellesley. Special care in home and school given 
to little girls. Gymnasium. 


Union Theological Seminary 


No. 700 Park Avenue, New York 


The next Seminary year (the sixtieth) will begin Wed- 
nesday, September 2sth, 1895. 

The Faculty will receive applicants for admission, in 
the President’s room at 9:30 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. ; ; 

The , oPenin address will be delivered in Adams 
Chape!, b evd. FRANCIS BROWN, D.D., on 
Thursday, Sept. 26th, at 4 P.M. 

Prompt attendance is in every way desirable. 

Luggage should be delivered at No. so East 7oth St. 


California 


OMONA COLT EGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 

College courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.L., 

B.S. Degrees recognized by University of California 

and other similar graduate schools. Thirty-five miles 

school preparing for institutions connected with the 
College. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


conn. FAMILY SCHOOL 
FOR YounG Griris. College preparatory and_ English 
courses. Address JULIA B. BURBANK. 


Illinois 


MRS. STARRETT’S 
College Preparatory and Finishing 


School for Young Ladies 


Scoville Place, Oak Park (suburb of Chicago), Hl. 
Large and finely appointed buildings, with five acres_of 
ground. Twenty-five boarding and one hundred day 
pupils received. Diploma admits to Vassar, Wellesley, 
and Smith Colleges | Art and Music from best C 
erms for ng pupils $750. _For circulars address 
rs. HELEN E. STARRETT. 


Maryland 


The Woman’s College of 


Baltimore 


JOHN F. GOUCHER. President 
NEXT SESSION WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 17, 1895. 
Programs sent on application. 


Massachusetts 


ANDOVER SEMINARY 


The next. Seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 
18. Opening lectures at 4 P.M. For Catalogue or fur- 
ther information apply to 

EGBERT C. SMYTH, President of the Faculty 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


HARTFORD Year opens 
THEOLOGICAL 
HARTFORD, CONN. SEMINARY 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Reopens Sept. 26th, 1895. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term opens Sept. 26. The School offers many Uni- 
versity advantages. For catalogues or information, ad- 
dress Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION for College or Busi- 
ness. Rev. J. C. WycKorr, M., 65 Grove St., 
New Haven, Conn. Refers to Prest. Patton, Princeton, 


N.J.; Prest. Dwight, Yale University, New Haven,Conn. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN.—z4th year. Primary Interme-— 


diate, and College Preparatory courses. usic, Art, 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


CATHERIWVEH AIKRN’'S 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Pupils trained to concentrate Attention and cultivate 
Memory. Prepares fur College. 


A Home School for Girls 


Stamford, Connecticut 
For circulars address Miss Low or Miss HEywoop 


District of Columbia 


CORNER M & ELEVENTH STS,., N.W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mount Vernon Seminary 


English, French, and German Boarding and 


-Day School for young ladies and little girls. 


OPENS OCTOBER Ist 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. Principal. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
National Park Seminary for Young Women 


Suburbs of Washington, D.C. Collegiate and Seminary 
Courses. Beautiful giounds. 75.000 buildings. A cul- 
tured home. $350 to $40v. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


““ It is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 


Illinois 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


Mrs._J. N. CRousE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
rector. Principal. 


_. COLLEGE REOPENS SEPT. 30 

, In addition to the regular work of the College, which 

includes the preparing of students for Kindergartners, 

Supervisors, and training Teachers, special instruction 

is given in adapting Kindergarten principles to Primary 

work. and in the right use of Kindergarten materials in 
primary grades. Students received until Nov. 1s. 

Send for curriculums. 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 
ro Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


-house pupils. No student will be admitted wit 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHUOL 


Kstablished in 1828 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business, and for college. 
Special students received into all regular classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labo- 
ratory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Upper 
classes begin Sept. 18. } 
593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston 


The Leading Conservatory of America 

CaRL FAgELTEN, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 319 Marlborough St. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Advanced courses in Languages, Literature, History, ° 

History of Art, Music, and English Jompontion. The 

principal 2 certificate ada.its to Smith, Wellesley, and 
assar Colleges. Mrs. S. H. HAyeEs. 


ISS H¥LOISE E. HERSEY, 25 Chestnut 
street, Boston, has enlarged the accommoda- 
tions of her Schovl tor Girls, and has vacancies for four 
out a 
personal interview. Circulars on avplication. 


Housatonic Hall School for Girls 


AMONG THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
Great Barrington, Mass, 


College preparatory and other courses. Reopens Sept. 
Forcirculars address Miss F. M. WARREN, Prin. 


Lowell, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Strongly in- 
dorsed by Gov. Greenhalge, Rev. George Batchelor, 
Archdeacon Chambré, Mr. George I. Aldrich, and 


others. early. 
rs. E, P, UNDERHILL, Principal. 


MAGNOLIA TERRACE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Home and Day School for Girls. JoHN McDurriez, Ph.D 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Wo.cester, Mass. Begins 4oth year, Sept. 11. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory De ments. 
penasine. Athletics Encouraged. Careful Training. 
ome Influences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls $esss**" 


preparation for Intermediate, Aca. 
Special Courses. Send for I 


demic, an llustrated Circular- 


? 
4 
al 
4 
BosToN 
giving full information. 
FRANK W. Hate, General Manager. 
‘ 
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A Family Paper 


Massachusetts 


Worcester Academy Prepares, boys 


or Scientific School. Buildings new with every modern 
- improvement of School-House. Dormitories, Dining 
Hall, Gymnasium, and Infirmary with traine nurse. 
New athletic fi Id and oval unexcelle 
. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Michigan 

HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 73 

Stimson Place, Mich.—Eighteenth 
opens ne tember r&th, 1895. Twenty-five received 
in famiy. Certificate — to Vassar, 
Wellecless and the University of Michi 

ELta M. LIGGETT, rin 

JEANNETTE M, A Be, Associate Prin. 


New Hampshire. 


COLBY ACADEMY New London, 


250 a Year. 
Co-educationual. 43d Year. Health and Education ina 
beautiful New England town. Five complete courses 
of study. Fine gymnasium. A College ¢ ourse for 
Young Womer. Steam heat im all the buildings. 
send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


New Jersey 


‘“‘ Lost yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sun- 
set, two golden hour 8, each set with sixty diamond min- 
utes. No reward is offered, for they are gone forever.”’ 
— HORACE MANN. 


The Bordentown 


Female College 


aims to uti.ize every minute of the College 
year in the development of body, mind 
and character. Your daughter may pass 
a busy life of work and play with us— 
enough of each to.make the other neces- 
sary, and the girl cultured and happy. 


Let us mail you our Catalogue. Write us fully 
about your daughter, and we will be equally frank 
with you. $40o0a year. Bordentown, N. J. 


REV. J. W. BLAISDELL, President. 
FREDERICK T, SHULTZ, A.M., Head Master. 


IVY HALL 

repa : 
for Young Ladies. Certificate College-pre Smith, i Estab- 


lished 1861. Mrs. J. 4 ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


FOR GIRLS of 
UA DICS aliases, Locks to 
their physical as 
well as higher mental culture. Boating, sinaale = 
handsomely appointed building. Gymnasium. A thor- 
oughly modern school. Native French and German 
Teachers; 2oth year. Certificate admits to Smith. Tees 
trains from New York. Address for Catalo ogue 
Mrs. SARAH S. Westcott, Principal, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Collegiate School for Girls 


Colegiste and and special courses 
of study. ROLINE ISH, Prin. 


Englewood. N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 


Boys and Young Men 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


(Among the Pines.) 
Prepares for ‘college, scientific schools, or business. 
JAM MOREY, A.M.. Principal, 


Lakewood, N. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Morristown, New Jersey, reopens September 25th 

earness to New York affords s ae cas advantages 
to Smith, Wellesley, and Baltimore 


College usic and art. Resident native French and, 


German teachers. Boarding pupils. $700. 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


Academic and colle reparatory departments. Spe- 
cial courses. 54 Par Newark. N. J. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and Germas Boarding and Day School 


W BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


NE 
College Preparation. Art and Music. Apply forcirculars. 


BEST EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 


WITH 


CARE AND COMFORT 


12 boarding pupils; resident French and music-teach- 
ers. College preparation, 14 miles from New York; 
city advantages. 
| SPECIAL SUCCESS WITH DELICATE GIRLS 

Send for catalogue. 
MRS. J. V. N. DORR, 
Mountain Station. ORANG EK, N. J. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, a Balt., and Wash’n. 
Bothsexes. s6th year. Health “Beautiful. 18 teach- 
ers, 12 courses. Cost beautifully iilus- 
trated catalogue address 


THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Normal, Professional, and Special Training in the various 
branches of Applied Art, Literature, Science, and Mechanics, and 
carried on under the oe departments: Fine Arts, Domes- 


tic Art, Domestic Science, 
garten, Library, and Museum. 


cience and Technology, Kinder- 


The Manual Training High 


School offers. a Four Years’ Course for both sexes, in preparation 
for College, or for the advanced work of the other departments. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 


New Jersey 


ger N. J.—Pockview Home School; 
girls and boys, 4 to 12 years, receive refined Chris- 
tian home influence ; thorough instruction in kindergar- 
ten, primary, and intermediate departments for /zmzted 
number; healthful and central location; reopens Sept. 
18th. $300.00. The Misses PECK, Principals. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advesmnass of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupils. Principal, Miss Watts 
late of The Cambridge Schoo]. The Summit School Co.,. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. President. 


UMMIT ACADEMY, Summit, N.J.. for Boys. 

len resident pupils. Home comforts and refinements 

combined with strict discipline. Instruction adapted to 
individual needs. AMES HEARD, A.M., Principal. 


New York 


AUBURN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Established 1820.. Under Presbyterial control. Prac- 
tical aims. on Septembe and Next 
term begins Wednesday, September 18, 1895. ‘The Open- 
ing Address will be delivered by the Rev. James Steven- 
son Riggs, . whose inauguration ‘as the Taylor 
Seymour, and Ivison Professor of Biblical Criticism will 
take place on Wednesday, Sept. 18, at 7:30 P.M. For 
information write to 

HENRY M. BOOTH, President, Auburn, N. Y. 


CayugaLake Military Academy 
AURORA, N. Y. 


A Classical and Military Academy of high grade; near 
Cornell panes Two Scholarships, each. Ad- 
dress K. McALPINE, A.M., Principal. 


New York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue. 


Brooklyn Hill Institute 


Mrs. C. P. LANge and Miss Comyaw’ s Home School for 
irls. Day School for girls ane boys. Conducted by 
ENJAMIN BLAKE Ho.mgs, A.B. (Harvard). 

_ Fourteenth year begins 16 September, 1805. Circulars. 


New York 


HOME INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. College pre 
tion. Re-opens Sept. 18. Miss M. W. MeTca tr, in. 


Cc. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
Advantages city and suburb. Refer to Rt. Rev. H. ad 
Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


Ohio 
Harcourt Place 
Seminary, Gambier, O. 


For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a 
beautiful and comfortable home, a bountiful table, 
and careful attention to all that pertains to good 
health, thorough mental training, refined manners 
and the best general culture. Catalogues sent. 


Kenyon Military 
Academy, Gambier, O. 


72nd year. This old and remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for college 
or business, and careful supervision of health, 
habits and manners. Itis much the oldest, largest. 
and best equipped boarding school for boys in 
Ohio. Illustrated catalogue sent. 


PUTNAM SEMINARY 


Established Prepares for colle Terms, $350. 
HELEN BUCRINGHAM COLT, Princpal. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALIWIN’S School for Girls. Pre- 
to Bryn Mawr Cclle ege: five years 

more t a fosty upils ve entered Bryn Ma le 
from this school. (ertificate admits to \Genner. Smi 
and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and Col- 
Eighth year opens Sept. 2s, 

. For-circular, address 
; Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


ISS WHITCOMB’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

59 Remsen Street. Brooklyn, N.Y., reopens Sep- 

tember 27. Boarding department in charge of Miss 
Osborne. Circulars on application. 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876. Opens Sep- 
tember 18% CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, tediea 


for*Young Women, 

Houghton Seminary affords best facilities for 

scholarship, culture, and sound moral training amid 
pleasant, ngs. College preparatory. 
A. G BENEDICT, M.. Clinton, N.Y. 


ITHACA. «THE BIRCHES” 


Little girls from 7 to 14 years. A home school amid 
the beautiful scenery Cornell University. 
Education of the individual carefully planned. Numbere 


limited. For circular address 
Mrs. Prof. A. N. PRENTISS, M.S., M.D. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
NYACK-ON-HUDSON, near N. Y. 


A High- -Grade School for Boys and Young Men; $300 
only; home arrangements throughout. Our stable of 
horses and ponies for nen is an attraction. It will 


pay to send for our a oO 
Capt. J. WILSON, A.M., Principal. 


LYNDON HALL 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. College ceperaion, 
SAMUEL WELLS Buck, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N 


RIVERVIEW 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War 

Joseru B. Bissee, A.M., Princival, N.Y. 


GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga 

Spri ngs, N. ( and Univer- 
sity preparatory, and optional courses for young women. 
41st year. $325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D Wrest. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ®®*5,MAWR, 


A college for women. Offers Sn “ann grad- 
uate instruction. Awards annually two European Fel- 
$525)» seven Graduate Scholarships (value 
$200 to $300), and nine Resident Graduate Followships 
(value $00}, in Greek, Latin, English, German, and Teu- 
tonic Philo oY Romance Languages, History or Politi- 
cal Science, ! aphomatics. Chemistry, and Biology. Com- 
petition open till .~ th. Full undergraduate and 
graduate courses in these departments and in Philosoph 
and Physics. Courses in zology - ology, an 
graduate courses in Semitic Langua For general 
programme or graduate pamphlet, ad —- as above. 


HALL SEMINARY 
LITITZ, LANCASTER CO., PA. 
For Girls and Young Women. Founded 1 Fall 
term opens September :8. For information app pte 
CHARLES B. SHULTZ, D.D., Princ. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL young Ladies 


Opens Sept. a, Established in 18 deem minutes 
Philad. Iphia. two hours from ew York. For cir- 
cular. apply to Principals, FRANCES s BENNETT, SYLVIA 
J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LARE SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for girls. 39th year opens Sept. 
25th. Academical and college preparatory courses. For 
circular address Mrs. THEODORA B. RicHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA Lowsaa Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 178. Excellent home. Students from 8 
States. All denominations. work in Engli 


Science, Classics, Music. and Art 
AUGUSTINE FONES. LL.B. 


Virginia 


ExD for of HAZELBROOK SCHOOL 
BOYs. Beautiful and healthful location 
in Ph ~ "the rettiest portions of Virginia. Riding les- 
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Solid Silver 


STERLING 


WHITING M’rcG Co. 
Silversmiths, 
BROADWAY & 18TH ST. 
NEW YORK. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS CONCERNING ARTICLES STAMPED 
STERLING 
SERVE TO EMPHASIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVING THE 
MAKER’S MARK. 
WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY, 7°, : 5 FINE, 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECUKE 


New York Yacht Club. Won by ** Priscilla.”’ ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


i ‘¢ The 
y Bugbear 
of stiffening is 
that they will 
cut through 
the -skirt 
braids.” 
She’s_ mis- 
‘taken, -they 


mes cant cut 
through the 


& M.”’’ 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
tothe S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


STAMPED 
CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 


The 
Ferris 
Bacon 


DONT BLOW 


LAMP 


Use the EAGLE BURNERS 
with BOLAND AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER 


Nosmoke. Noodor. No dan- 
ger. Turn out the lamp as you 
- turn out the gas. Saves oil. 
Prevents wick from crusting. 

Costs just the same as anv other 

i mes good burner. Ask your dealer 
ii” for it. or we.will send postpaid 


BAM. IS on receipt of price. 


LEA Size A, or No. 1, 15e.; B, or 
A° 77 No. 2, 20ec.; D, or No. 3, 25e. 
The American Burner Co. 
Room 417, 49 Westminster Street, 
Providence, R. I. \ 


mer In ten to fifteen minutes 

] Ss ‘‘Picked-up” Codfish, Fish 
e | @yV Balls or Fish Cream can be 
prepared and made ready for 


°¢CShr edd. ad © the table by using Beardslev’s 


Shredded Codfish. The 
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HERE seems every probability that this country 
will continue to hold for at least another year 
the America’s cup, first won off the Isle of 
Wight in 1851, and retained by our American 
yachtsmen after eight series of races. The 

public interest in the sailing contests now going on between 

the Earl of Dunraven’s Valkyrie III. and the well-named 

Defender is something really extraordinary. No fewer 

than 20,000 people viewed last Saturday’s race from excur- 

sion: boats ranging in size from an ocean steamship to a 

catboat. The victory of Defender was a substantial one; 

the corrected time of her lead at the finish was eight min- 
utes forty-nine seconds. The weather, though disagreeable 
for sightseers, was well qualified to bring out’ some fine 
points of sailing skill, and as it was of the kind popularly 
supposed to be better suited to the Valkyrie than to our 
own boat, the result makes the prophecy of an American 
victory in the majority of the races safer than such predic- 
tions usually are. In the other races it may be hoped, for 
the sake of variety and an all-around test, that a stiffer 
breeze may blow. Yachting is, to those who can afford it, 
a fine and invigorating sport, as yet unsullied by profes- 
sionalism and greed. ‘The fact that every one knows that 
contests like that of Saturday are absolutely free from 
blackguardism or money-getting is precisely that which 
gives us all a warm interest in international yachting. Here, 
if anywhere in the “sporting ”’ world, fair play is assured. 
The one regrettable thing about this race and some ef its 
predecessors is that it seemed next to impossible to keep 
some few of the excursion boats from getting in the way 
of the contestants. What could be done was done, but 
the patrol-boats have no real police authority, and cannot 
be everywhere at once. In the end, therefore, the good 

» feeling of the captains of the excursion boats has to be 

relied upon, and it is not surprising that in the excitement 

and rivalry some should act discreditably. Naturally, the 

English papers complain bitterly of the interference; the 

“Chronicle,” for instance, says: “Such behavior as that 

of the pleasure steamers Saturday would be hardly possible 

during an English yacht-race. The love of sport would 
prevent it. The first thing in Enghsh mane would be the 
race, not merely the sight of the race.” It should be re- 
membered, however, that no yacht-race in England ever 
attracted half as many spectators as the New York race, 
and, secondly, that there is no evidence whatever that the 

Valkyrie was more hindered by excursion boats than was 

her rival. 


& 
The Medico-Legal Congress, which convened in New 


York City last week, is the first congress of forensic medi-. 
It was under the management of the New. 


cine ever held. 
York Medico-Legal Society, and was in celebration of the 
quarter-century’s existence of that organization, Not 


from nearly every State in this country, but also from 
Canada and Great Britain, eminent alienists, psychologists, 
physicians, and jurists came as delegates. Among the in- 
teresting papers read, none called forth more comment than 
that by Mr. Albert Bach on the necessity of amending the 
law of New York State regarding commitments of the 
insane. The ground was taken that it is possible, under 
existing conditions, not only to commit a sane person to a 
lunatic asylum in this State, but also to release from con- 
finement a dangerous lunatic. Mr. Bach says with much 
force that even the stigma of criminality is not so far-reach- 
ing or disastrous as that of insanity, and that the laws of 
heredity have greater popular sanction when applied to 
insanity than when applied to crime. The presence of a 
discharged lunatic is more dreaded and avoided than that 
of a discharged criminal. Even when we are assured that 
the former lunatic has been entirely cured, there lurks a 
suspicion that, once insane, never thereafter is he abso- 
lutely sane. The whole matter is not a local one,.for the 
question concerns not merely State Legislatures, but rather 
the broad field of universal legislation. However, the 
law which permits commitment in an asylum upon the 
mere certificate of two physicians under oath, without 
any hearing of the accused, is contrary to the Constitution 
both of this State and of the United States. Mr. Bach 
argues that such commitments should never be made 
except after a full hearing by a judge of a court of record 
or a jury, with full notice to the accused, and, if practicable, 
in his presence, and at said hearing the accused must be 
represented by counsel. The notice to the accused should 
put him in possession of all the facts and charges, including 
the grounds and reasons for attempting to have him com- 
mitted, with the names of his accusers. It should be the 
rule of the court to appoint alienists of undoubted emi- 


‘nence to pass upon the question of the sanity of the 


accused. Mr. Bach declares that the utmost publicity is 
conservative of the ends of justice, and is thus of more 
consequence than the wounding of sensitive feelings by the 
notoriety of the application. 

Among other papers of note were those by Dr. Cro- 
thers on ‘Legal Responsibility in Inebriety,” by Dr. 
Forbes Winslow on “Suicide Considered as a Mental 
Epidemic,” by Mr. Gustave Boehm on “ Suicide, Legisla- 
tion, and the Insanity Plea,” and also on “ The Brutality 
of Capital Punishment ;” by Professor Ogden Doremus on 
“Milk Adulteration,” by Dr. Paul Gibier on “ Bacteriol- 
ogy in Forensic Medicine,” and by President Clark Bellon 
‘‘ Hypnotism in the Courts of Law.” The last-named sub- 
ject was one of moment, since, as we are told, the majority 
of lawyers (and possibly even of physicians) do not yet 
recognize as existing facts the phenomena of the hypnotic 
trance. Yet crime can be committed by the hypnotizer, 
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the subject being but an unconscious agent. Even if the 
subject is unwilling, the hypnotizer has in some cases suf- 
ficient control over him to cause the commission of crime, 
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be granted in any township or city ward where a majority 


and it is possible to remove by hypnotic suggestion from | 


the mind of the subject all memory of occurrences which 
happen in the hypnotic state. Therefore the question be- 
fore the courts always will be one of fact for the jury: 


(a) Was the accused in the condition known as the hypnotic trance 


or state? | 
«(4) Was his mind under the control or domination of the hypno- 
tizer? 
“(c) Did the accused, at the time of the act, know of the nature, 
character, and effect of his act, or was his act caused by the domina- 
tion and will of the hypnotizer, either in conscious or unconscious 


states ?” 


' In the discussion which followed, Dr. William Lee Howard, 


of Baltimore, said: “I have made the ex-Governor of 
Maryland give me his note of hand. I have also hypno- 
tized the cashier of a bank, and caused him to go to the 
vault and take out $5,000.” While the usual experiments 
in mesmerizing are largely fraudulent, and there has thus 
been a consequent distrust of the subject, those who have 
thoroughly studied the matter declare that hypnotism is 
such a genuine and dangerous force that it should be regu- 
lated by law, and its use confined to physicians only. 


Next November the people of the State of New York 
will vote upon the proposition to issue State bonds to the 
amount of $9,000,000, the proceeds of which are to be 
employed in improving the Erie, the Champlain, and the 
Oswego Canals. It is intended to deepen the Erie Canal 
to nine feet, and the Champlain Canal to the uniform depth 
of seven feet. This is good as far as it goes, but it does not 
go farenough. The commercial needs of our time demand 
more than such feeble improvements as these would be. 
These needs require the replacing of the present Erie 
Canal bya ship canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson River. 
Should this gigantic project materialize, steamers might 
leave Duluth and proceed with their cargoes of wheat 
directly to Liverpool. It may be said, and with justice, that 
the building of this ship canal is a National rather than a 
State project, but it should be a State project so far as its 
idea may serve to prevent the people of this State from 
spending money on trivial improvements. Another propo- 
sition is to build a ship canal around Niagara Falls to 
Lake Ontario and one from Oswego to Utica, thence using 
the Mohawk to Troy, and deepening the channel of the 
Hudson southward a distance of about thirty miles. It is 
a notorious fact that canal-boating is no longer profitable. 
The old-fashioned, slow-moving canal barges are no longer 
able to compete with the railways, but a ship canal, in con- 
nection with the lakes, would be able. It would diminish 
the present rate per bushel for transporting wheat, thus 
proportionately increasing the wealth of the country. In 
Europe there would be something to be said in regard to 
the military value of a ship cana]. In this country there 
is, of course, not so much to be said in that respect, but it 
ought not to be entirely lost sight of, for in the event of 
such a canal being built across New York State, it would 
be possible, with the new Chicago canal, for light-draught 
gunboats to proceed from New York by interior water- 
ways to New Orleans. Unfortunately for the financial 
return, the New York State Canal, like the new Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal, but unlike the Suez Canal, would be frozen 
half the year. 


The Nicholson local option law in Indiana is gratifying 
the highest hopes entertained of it. Under its provisions, 
it will be recalled, no license to conduct a bar-room can 
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of the voters sign a remonstrance against it. When the 
license courts met week ‘before last, it was found that there 
were enough remonstrances to wipe out half the saloons in 
the State. In many counties, says the Chicago “ 'Times- 
Herald,” every township came up with a remonstrance. 
The fact that the saloons can be closed by signatures to a 
remonstrance gives the temperance people of Indiana the 
same advantage they have in a New England town-meet- 
ing, where every one knows who votes for license and who 
against it. At the meeting of the New York- Republican 
League at Binghamton last week, a resolution in favor of 
submitting the question of Sunday opening to local option 
was voted down, and in place of it a resolution adopted 
indorsing the present enforcement of the excise laws in 
New York City, and declaring the League favorable to 
the maintenance of the American Sunday. The question 
at issue in New York City is not, however, between the 
maintenance and the abolition of the American Sunday. 
There is, indeed, a question at issue as to how far law may 
go in enfercing cessation of various trades on the first day of 
the week, but more fundamental than that is the question, 
Who shall regulate the life of the metropolis ?—the people 
who live in it, or the people who live in the country? Lib- 
erty and self-government are nearly if not quite equiva- 
lent, and it is as despotic for the people of St. Lawrence 
County to determine what shall be the police regulations 
of New York City as it would be for the people of New 
York City to determine what shall be the local regulations of 
St. Lawrence County. And on this subject, as onall others, 
The Outlook stands first and last and all the time for the 
fundamental principle of self-government ; only we insist 
that if the people of any locality are to have a right by vote 
to open the saloons on Sunday, they must also have the 
right to close them during the week. 

The dispensary system, which Russia introduced into 
four provinces in 1894, has proved so successful that the | 
Government has fixed a time within which it shall be ex- 
tended throughout the Empire. On the first of July, 1896, 
the liquor traffic in eight more provinces will be placed 
exclusively in the hands of government agents; in July, 
1897, seven other provinces will be brought under the 
same system, and by July, 1898, the entire Empire will be 
covered thereby. The “ Literary Digest’’ quotes from the 
Moscow ‘“ Viedomosti” the following description of the 
reasons for the change and the practical results : : 

“The object of Government monopoly of the sale of liquor is, prin- 
cipally, to do away with the abuses of liquor-dealers who take advan- 
tage of the disposition to drunkenness. To say nothing of the fact 
that the liquor-dealers are generally also usurers who manage to en- 
slave the population, they try to encourage drunkenness, and to make 
the saloon a necessity to the people. They gladly deal on a credit 
basis, and take all kinds of household goods as security. The law, to 
be sure, prohibits this, but it is notorious that the saloon-keepers 
obtain most of their incomes by evading the legal restraints. . . . The 
liquor monopoly makes the Government the master of the market. 
Henceforth prices of spirits will be determined, not by the competition 
of the distillers, but by a just estimate of the labor and risk incurred 
in production. The Government will have all the means, not indeed 
of abolishing drunkenness as a national evil, but of diminishing it and 
mitigating its worst features. .. . The officials, the local press, and 
private citizens all note symptoms showing the success of the reform. 
Drunkenness has diminished, and the riotous scenes in saloons and 
on the streets, which are so familiar a feature of holidays, have dis- 
appeared. The number of arrests on the charge of drunkenness has 


decreased, as has also the number of unfortunate accidents due to that 
cause. Most encouraging sign of all, the workmen are becoming more 


regular, and are ‘on time’ Monday morning at their various places of 


employment.” 


The resemblance between the dispensary system estab- 
lished by Russian autocracy and that established by South 
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Carolina democracy is a striking one; yet at the same 


time there are differences as striking. The South Carolina 
system closes the bar-rooms, which the Russian merely 
transfers from private to public management. Thus the 
South Carolina system aims distinctively,at the promotion 
of public morality, while the Russian system carefully 
guards the public revenue. The Russian journal quoted 
keeps this financial motive in the background, but it is to 
be feared that it is an important motive, and that the 
amount of liquor sold at the public dram-shops to promote 
the revenue of the Government will too nearly approach 
that heretofore sold at the private dram-shops to promote 
the revenues of the Jewish liquor-dealers. 


Socialism received a distinct setback at this year’s 
Congress of the trades-unionists of England. A year ago 
it was claimed that the Socialist victory was due to the 
excessive representation of newly formed ‘ paper unions.” 
This year each union was given delegates in proportion to 
the number of its members, and the old and strong unions 
were able to defeat a resolution criticising the Parliament- 
ary Committee for its failure to direct its efforts to the 
advancement of Socialism. The resolutions passed, how- 
ever, indicated that the Congress was more united than 
ever in favor of the immediate reforms advocated by the 
radical wing of the Liberal party. With substantial una- 
nimity the Congress demanded a legal eight-hour day, a 
factory law from whose provisions no employer can obtain 
exemption by making a special contract with his employees, 
and the overthrow of that barricade to liberal legislation, 
the veto power of the House of Lords. | 


Mr. Balfour has written a statement which makes per- 
fectly clear his attitude respecting an international bimetal- 
lic conference. ‘There was not, he says, in his recent dec- 
laration in the House of Commons the slightest occasion 
for the supposition that he had changed his former position. 
His words were : 

“T am, as I always have been, strongly in favor of an international 
agreement for an international currency, but I have no right to pledge 
my colleagues on the subject, nor have I any ground for thinking that 
such an agreement would at the present moment be the result of such 
an international conference.” 

His reason for believing that an international conference 
at the present time would prove abortive, and “do more 
harm than good,” was, he says, that the Governments 
which ought to participate have not come to any under- 
standing respecting the main points at issue. Such an 
understanding must be reached before a conference can 
be called with a fair prospect of success. This is cer- 
tainly a strong position. Even the primary question of 
the ratio is not agréed upon by all who call themselves 
- bimetallists. The great majority of bimetallists—among 
European scholars as well as among American farmers— 
are in favor of returning to the ratio which existed 
from the beginning of the century down to 1873. But 
there are some bimetallists in favor of a compromise 
ratio of 1 to 20 or 1 to 24, and there are even some who 
would oppose any ratio except that existing in the bullion 
market, after the currency demand for silver has been 
withdrawn. Between the first position and the last there 


is practically the same difference as between bimetallism and 
monometallism. Tocoin the silver which would be brought 
to the mints at the present ratio would be to coin none at 
all, for all the silver produced can be sold for other pur- 
Poses at the present price. To coin the silver which would 
‘be brought to the mints at the old ratio would be to coin 

nearly one-half the silver produced, and increase the world’s 
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currency over one per cent. a year. Inasmuch as the only 
object of bimetallism is to increase the currency so as to 
restore and maintain the normal level of prices, the ques- 
tion of ratio is fundamental, and an international agreement 
would be next to impossible so long as there was no common 
understanding respecting the ratio at which silver should 
be restored to the currency. It is encouraging to observe, 
however, that the bimetallic leagues abroad agitate for the 
restoration of the old ratio. The Secretary of the Eng- 
lish Bimetallic League, in an interview with the corre- 
spondent of the Chicago ‘ Inter-Ocean,” claims that eight 
members of the present Cabinet are favorable to bimetal- 
lism, and that none is opposed. The list of those favor- 
able includes Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Ridley, Lord 
George Hamilton, and Sir Henry James. It does not, 
however, include Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or Mr. Goschen. Nevertheless, it is 


. worthy of note that Sir Michael has recently expresséd the 


conviction that the supply of gold is inadequate to the cur- 
rency needs of the world, and that Mr. Goschen has for 
years been opposed to international gold monometallism. 
As far back as 1878 he said: ‘“‘ The American proposal of a 
universal double standard seems impossible of realization— 
a veritable Utopia; but the theory of a universal gold 
standard is equally Utopian, and, indeed, involves a false 
Utopia.”’ The collapse in prices which followed the adop- 
tion of universal gold monometallism in 1893 has prabably 
confirmed his conviction that both metals are needed for 
the world’s currency. 


The repeated rumor that the most gifted of French 
Ambassadors to Great Britain, the Baron de Courcel, and 
the most gifted of English Ambassadors to France, the 
Marquis of Dufferin, are about to resign their respective 


posts has caused considerable uneasiness among peace- 


lovers everywhere. ‘The reason assigned for these decisions 
has been that the two Governments have placed their 
agents in false positions by failing to act on their recom- 
mendations and by sending them instructions which, when 
executed, are countermanded. In truth, England and France 
are opposed to each other in many parts of the world, and 
the situation is a delicate one. In the first place, France 
will never recover from her chagrin at retiring from the 
bombardment of Alexandria, when she might have remained 
and have retained in a dual control of Egypt with England | 
much of her well-won ascendency on the banks of the Nile. 
Nor will she forget the clever march stolen upon her by 
English financiers in obtaining most of the Suez Canal 
shares. Since Great Britain has pursued such a halting 
policy regarding the Soudan, the control of which belongs by 
right to the ruler of Egypt, the French have taken advan- 
tage of the fact to push their claims over the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
country, and have been greatly annoying the English out- 
posts on the Upper Nile. There has also been an unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding as to the Niger territories. The 
last offense from France is in the construction of a great 
naval port at Bizerta, on the Tunisian coast. This scheme 
involved the cutting of a channel which connected the Bay 
of Bizerta with an interior lagoon, and the latter has thus 
become a land-locked harbor large enough to float the whole 
French fleet. When the French occupied the regency of 
Tunis in 1881, the British were immediately alarmed, fearing 
that the French might fortify Bizerta. In that case it would 
be necessary in war-time to maintain a permanent blockade 
of Bizerta and of the equally impregnable port of Toulon in 
order to maintain the integrity of the Suez route to India. 
Accordingly assurances upon this subject were demanded 
from the French Cabinet, and the reply was repeatedly 
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given that France had no intention of annexing Bizerta. 
As was the case with the English occupation of Egypt, the 
French occupation of Tunis has been professedly tempo- 
rary, but it is significant that in each case no limit has 
been fixed. In Asia, England and France are at logger- 
heads on account of the recent Franco-Chinese treaty 
(which gives to France territory once yielded by England 
to China in order to make of it a neutral belt), and also on 
account of the continued French occupation of Chantabun 
in Siam. The conflict of French and English interests on 


the west coast of Newfoundland is not of so much moment, 


but adds another to the already too long chain of opposing 
claims. 

The report of the Committee of Council on English 
‘Education for 1894-95 is an interesting document. The 
increase in average school attendance is over 3 per cent.— 
a greater increase than that in population. There is also 
an increase in the average annual grant paid per child, 
the cost per head in London voluntary schools being $11, 
in Board schools $16, while in the provinces—Wales, for 
instance—it is often only athirdas much. Of greater inter- 
est to educators in this country is the decision that older 
scholars are henceforth to have instruction in certain forms 
of teaching—for example, object-lessons—which hitherto 
have been confined to more juvenile classes, and that the 
evening schools under the new rule have shown a surpris- 
ing and gratifying increasc. The statistics for the first 
year’s work of the latter show that the number of evening- 
school departments inspected has doubled, and also the 
number of scholars on the registers. Instruction in such 
schools is by no means confined to “the three R’s ”— 
though most of the scholars are at work on these subjects ; 
it includes also needlework, domestic economy, stenography, 
bookkeeping, vocal music, geography, history, and the 
duties of citizenship. In some of the schools cookery, 
laundry work, drawing, and science are also taught. It 
may not be known that the thirteen university colleges in 
England and Wales come under the supervision of the 
Education Department. None of these institutions receive 
their grants from the Treasury until their reports and 
statements of accounts have been examined by the Depart- 
ment. Hence the Department controls secondary as well 
as primary education. Perhaps the most important change 
made last year was in the abolition in the best schools of 
the fixed annual examination upon which the Government 
grant has hitherto been awarded, the examination being 
_ how replaced by “surprise visits.” 


In a recent number of “ Longman’s Magazine” Sir 
Benjamin Richardson writes on his plan of “ Ideal Sanita- 
tion,” a plan certainly worthy of consideration. Though the 
advance in sanitary science during the present generation 
has been greater than in all the rest of the world’s history, 
we should not be content with the result. Sir Benjamin 
declares that the present unconnected local systems of 
drainage must give place to a national main drainage. In 
order to bring this about, he would construct a system 
of tunnels along all the railway lines. He would have 
each main sewer start from near the groups of buildings 
along the line which are to be drained. He would have 
the sewage conducted to places specially selected for its 
utilization, and so far away from dwellings as to make its 
conversion into fertilizing material a comparatively harm- 
less proceeding. By this plan, he says that not only will 
there be a great amount of valuable fertilization given to 
the soil, but, what is of more pressing importance, dwell- 
ings in villages, towns, and cities will be quickly relieved 
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of unhealthful accumulations. This plan is not so formi- 
dable as it might seem, for the levels are all laid for transit, 
and there is plenty of room for the tunnels, With the lay- 
ing of these tunnels, water-mains would also be constructed 
along all the railway lines, thus utilizing the supply of 
lakes, and affording relief where it is most needed. The 
whole system would be like the veins and arteries in the 


human body. 


From China it is reported that the United States officials 
will conduct an investigation into the recent outrages at 
Chengtu without waiting for co-operation from the British 
officials; a rebellion is said to have broken out in the 
Province of Kansu. Recent reports from Madagascar 
state that the French troops there are suffering severely 
from swamp-fever and a sort of plague; it is stated that 
over two thousand French soldiers are in the hospitals, 
which are terribly overcrowded. The Sultan has issued 
a note defining the concessions he is willing to make as 
regards the administration of Armenia; so far no satisfac- 
tory summary of this note has reached the United States ; it 
is believed, however, that the Sultan still refuses to admit the 
participation of foreign powers in the actual government 
of Armenia; meanwhile come reports of fresh outrages 
in the Erzinziian district. An agreement has been 
reached between the Argentine Confederation and Cnili 
with regard to the boundary disputes which have so Jong 
existed between the two countries. The new compact 
entered into by three of the republics of Central America 
—Nicaragua, Salvador, and Honduras—forms a Central 
American confederation, to be styled the ‘ Republica 
Mavor de Centro America,” or the Major Republic of Cen- 
tral America. It contemplates only a union for purposes 
of diplomatic relations, protection against foreign powers, 
and the prevention of domestic disturbances, each republic 
to fully maintain its existing autonomy in all matters apper- 
taining to internal administration. 


The Non-Enforcement of Law 


It is a serious situation that is presented on another 
page by the letters from correspondents describing the 
manner in which the Sunday excise laws are enforced in 
their respective cities. The picture might have been 
brightened somewhat by letters from the New England 
cities, such as Boston and Springfield, where the presence 
of a large minority of voters voting annually for the com- 
plete suppression of bar-rooms keeps the liquor-dealers on 
their good behavior, and makes the closing of the saloons 
on Sunday an easy matter. On the other hand, the picture 
might have been darkened by letters from such Western 
cities as Cincinnati and Milwaukee, where the immense 
immigrant element is from the Continent of Europe, and 
where German sentiment on the Sunday question is notori- 
ously dominant. The cities described are fairly typical, 
and a lengthening of the list would hardly present a truer 
picture of present conditions. These conditions, as will 
be seen from the letters, are extremely serious. It is not 
so much the general attitude of public servants that de- 
presses as the frequent attitude of municipal “ reformers.” 
The Secretary of the Civic Federation in Chicago, for ex- 
ample, apologizes for indifference to the violation of law 
on such grounds as these: (1) Temperance reformers are 
mistaken who think that Sunday is the big day with the 
saloons. A “majority” of the liquor-dealers would be glad 
to close so far as their own profits are concerned, and the 
desired reform is likely to be secured from the mere self- 
interest of the lawbreakers. (2) If Sunday excise laws 
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are to be enforced [merely because they are the laws and 
officials are sworn to enforce them], why not enforce the 
laws against swearing in the streets? (3) If we close the 
saloons which are violating the Sunday laws, why should 
we not stop the street-cars [which are not violating these 
laws]? (4) “I do not think that public sentiment wishes 
the saloons closed on Sunday.” 

It is not the intellectual quality of these excuses that 
matters, but the fact that they represent the moral atti- 
tude of a representative man among Chicago “reformers.” 
Equally representative in the sphere of politics is the 
Mayor of Buffalo. He will not perform his sworn duties 
—(1) Because his predecessors have not done so. (2) 
Because Buffalo politicians and policemen, unlike Tam- 
many politicians and policemen, do not use to their own 
advantage their discretionary powers over liquor-dealers. 
(3) Because local sentiment does not approve of the en- 
forcement of the Sunday laws. (4) Because the privileges 
of the poor must be guarded. The intellectual quality 
of these excuses is better. Until Theodore Roosevelt 
“had shown that Sunday excise laws could be enforced, it was 
possible that a moral Mayor should feel that he was with- 
out the power, and therefore without the duty, to enforce 
them. Fortunately, however, this plea is no longer ten- 
able anywhere in the Nation. Every Mayor is bound by 
his oath to do all that he can to enforce the laws, and every 
Mayor now knows that the Sunday laws can be enforced if 
he cares to enforce them. The excuses that remain are 
those of “local sentiment” and the “rights of the poor.” 
To these also Mr. Roosevelt has given an effective answer, 
in an article in the September ‘ Forum” only less eloquent 
for the enforcement of law than his actions: 


“ We recognized public sentiment only when embodied in law. To 
their discredit be it said, many men who were themselves public offi- 
cials took the view that, as the law was passed by the State for the 
entire State, including the city, and wasnot (as they contended) upheld 
by public sentiment in the city, the officers who are sworn to enforce 
it should connive at its violation. Such reasoning would justify 
any community in ignoring any law to which it objected... . The 
only possible outcome of such an attitude is lawlessness. . . . Mr. 
Jacob Riis, in a recent article, has put this in words so exccllent that 
I cannot refrain from quoting them : 

“* Respect for the law is not going to spring from disregard of it. 
The boy who smokes his cigarette openlv in defiance of one law, car- 
ries the growler early and late on week-days in defiance of another, 
and on Sunday of a third; observes fourteen saloons clustering about 
the door of his school in contempt of a fourth which expressly forbids 
their being there; plays hooky secure from arrest because nobody 
thinks of enforcing the compulsory education law ; or slaves in a sweat- 
shop under a perjured age-certificate bought for a quarter of a perjured 
notary; and so on to the end of the long register—cannot be expected to 
grow up with a very exalted idea of law and order.’ The worst possible 
lesson to teach any citizen is contempt for the law. Laws should not 
be left on our statute-books, still less put on the statute-books, unless 
they are meant to be enforced. 

“ Many of the demagogues who have denounced us have reproached 
us especially because we took away ‘the poor man’s beer.’ If the 
poor man has a right to break the law so as to get beer on Sunday, 
he has a right to break the law so as to get bread on any day. It is 
a good deal more important to the poor man that he should get fed 
on week-days than that he should get drunk on Sundays. The people 
who try to teach him that he has a right to break the law on one day 
to take beer are doing their best to prepare him for breaking the law 
some other day to take bread. 

“But, as a matter of fact, all the talk about the law being enforced 
chiefly at the expense of the poor man is the veriest nonsense and 
hypocrisy. We took especial care to close the bars of the big hotels. 
We shut every bar-room on Fifth Avenue as carefully as we shut 
every bar-room on Avenue A. We did not hurt the poor man at all. 
The people whom we hurt were the rich brewers and liquor-sellers, 
who had hitherto made money hand over fist by violating the Sunday 
law with the corrupt connivance of the police.” 


Mr. Roosevelt’s entire article is a call to better citizen- 
ship, and a call to which the conscience of this country will 
respond, Already we are hearing from various quarters of 
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the Union of an awakened determination to secure the 
enforcement of the laws. Even in Chicago and Cleveland 
and Louisville and Buffalo our reports show that people 
with consciences are demanding that the laws be enforced, 
and that public officials cannot much longer stand well with 
both the law loving and the law-breaking elements of the 
community. In the conflict that is being precipitated there 
may be temporary victories on the side of the law-breaking 
elements; but the knowledge that popular government is in 
peril when officials can place themselves above the law, and 
the knowledge that public morality is in peril when perjured 
protectors of law-breaking are the public officials, are 
forces too strong even in the worst of our cities to permit 
fear as to the outcome of the struggle. 


The Life of the Spirit 
The Religious Conception of Life 


It is impossible to define religion completely, but per- 
haps the nearest approach to an adequate definition is 
that contained in the well-known phrase, “religion is the 
life of God in the soul of man.” These words go to the 
heart of the matter, for they detach the idea of religion 
from everything that limits it or identifies it with special 
rite, creed, service, or knowledge. The emphasis rests 
where it belongs, on life; not on doctrine, organization, or 
particular revelation. Religion existed before the first 
sentence of the Bible was penned, before the first priest 
was ordained or the first church consecrated. It rests on 
none of these instrumentalities, although it uses all of 
them; it is older, deeper, and more comprehensive than 
any or all of them. It transcends not only all historical 
but all possible statements of doctrine. Confessions, creeds, 
and the Church are essential historical manifestations of 
the religious life of man; they are channels of grace and 
means of inspiration, instruction, and dissemination of 
truth; but they neither constitute nor compass religion. 
It was in the world before them, and its complete revelation 
will not be made until they have passed away. They are. 
accommodations to man’s infirmity and need; they are 
not of the essence of the truth to which they witness and 
of which they are the servants. 


The real measure of the religious spirit in a man is not, 
as sO many medizval teachers believed, absorption in 
devotions and continual consciousness of sin; it is rather 
the keenness and completeness of one’s consciousness of 
the presence of God in all things, and of the revelation of 
God through all things. One often meets very devout 
people whose sense of the presence of God seems to be 
almost entirely historic; they believe that God was with 
Moses and with the Israelites in their wanderings, and 
that over those wayward children and over their confused 
and painful journeyings a divine purpose presided ; but in 
the world of to-day they see on every side the evidences 
of the activity of an evil spirit, and only here and there 
the evidences of a divine order and control of affairs. 
Carlyle, whose historic imagination was masterful, ex- 
pressed passionately in his last years the longing that 
God would speak again! He could hear the divine voice 
speaking in the accents of Knox, Luther, and Cromwell ; 
he could not hear it in the tones of Maurice, Stanley, or 
Bright. It seemed to him as if God had vanished out of 
human history when the rugged soul of Cromwell took its 
flight. There are hosts of devout people who believe in 
a past God, but who have very slight hold on faith in a 
present God. Older peoples seem to them to have been 
divinely led, their own people to stumble on blindly and 
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in a helpless confusion of aims and ideals; other ages 


seem to them to have been sacred, this age seems devoid 
of divine recognition. 


And God is not only limited in time, but he is also lim- 
ited in the instruments which he uses. He made the 
Jews the channels of his revelation of himself, say many 
in attitude and spirit, if not in words; but the Egyptian, 
the Phcenician, the Greek, and the Roman worked out a 
purely human destiny in a purely human way. They had 
no inspiration from the divine spirit, and they accomplished 
no revelation of the divine nature. The history of the 
Jew is therefore sacred history, while the history of the 
Greek is profane history. It is as if one should discrimi- 
nate between the children of the same family, and declare 


‘that one son bore the image of his father, had his love, 


and reflected his character, but that all the others were 
aliens and strangers, cut off from participation in the nature 
which was a common inheritance, and in the love which 
had its indestructible root in the relationship, apart from 
all differences of gift or desert. Devout and self-sacrific- 
ing souls have believed in a little current of divine influ- 
ence flowing through a sea of corruption, in a chosen peo- 
ple saved from a vast host disinherited and rejected ; but 
to a profoundly religious nature such a faith is to-day 
incredible. It is worse than a partial view; it is a kind 
of atheism ; it sets about the divine love the narrow limits 


of the insight, intelligence, and capacity which restrict. 


human affection; it imputes to the divine nature the con- 
fused and provisional character of human motives. 


And this limitation is imposed on God not only in mat- 
ters of time and historical manifestation ; it is also imposed 
on the revelation of truth. God reveals himself, say many 
devout people, exclusively through the Bible and the 
Church! These, they say, are divine channels of commu- 
nication ; all other channels are human. It is as if, in 
forming our impression of a man’s nature and life, we 
should take into account the books he has written and the 
manner of his worship, and ignore his way of living, his 
attitude towards his fellows, his conversation, his family 
and community life, his home, his dress, his manners! In 
forming our judgment of a man’s life and character, we 
include all his activities, his habits, and his tastes; be- 
cause, while certain things reveal him more distinctly 
than others, everything he is or does partakes of his per- 
sonality and discloses it. The man isas much in his home 
as in his public utterances, as much in his selection of 


_ friends and his treatment of them as in his religious habits. 


In like manner, God is not only in the revelation of himself 
made through the lips of prophets and in the history and 
symbolism of churches, but also in the sublime house he 
has builded for man to live in, in the laws which regulate 
man’s life, and in the uses, the resources, and the possi- 
bilities of that life. God is just as truly in nature as in 
the soul of the prophet, and truth of science is therefore 
just as divine and authoritative as truth of Holy Scripture. 
God is also as distinctly revealed in human history as in 
vision and prophecy; indeed, a large part of the Old 
Testament is neither more nor less than current history 
interpreted from the standpoint of divine providence. The 
history of the last ten years contains a disclosure of the 
divine purpose just as authoritative, if we have the pro- 
phetic soul to discern it. God is also in all forms of art, 
of thought, of true and wholesome activity. The material 
universe, the history, the life, and the soul of man cannot 
contain the divine spirit nor complete its revelation. God 
is in all good things, although all good things together do not 
contain him. The divine spirit, says Clement of Alexan- 
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on was poured first on the heads of the Jewish priest- 
hood, and ran down thence even to the borders of the gar- 
ments of Greek philosophy. 


The measure of the possession of the religious spirit, 
from this standpoint, is the breadth and depth of a man’s 
consciousness of God’s presence anid power in the world ; 
and the measure of a man’s faith is his ability to senlize 
God in the whole world about him; in the forces and 
forms of nature, in the relationships and occupations of 
man, in the great and small movements of history. The 
mystic evades the tremendous difficulties which confront 
faith in the presence of the apparent contradictions and 
confusions of the world by withdrawing into himself and 
becoming absorbed in secret meditation; forgetting that 
he who flees from the world confesses that the world is too 
strong for him. The ritualist limits the divine grace to a 
few channels, and gives up the other great courses through 
which the divine inspiration and strength flow into human 
lives. Both methods are partial and divisive; and so far as 


they are partial and divisive they are tainted with atheism. .- 


They confess the presence of God in a few things, they 
deny it in many things. The root of all evil in theology, 
in worship, and in life is atheism. Our faith is like a 
tiny lantern held by a traveler in a dark night, which 
illumines a little path at the feet ; it is not like a sun which 
lifts a whole world into light. The logic of the situation 
is inexorable: if there is a God, all things must reveal him, 
and all right activities and forms of life must flow from 
him and disclose his presence. To seize this great truth 
is to gain the fundamental religious conception of the 
universe, and of the life of man in it. 
Shifting Responsibility 

The temptation to shift responsibility for results to 
Divine Providence seems to be almost irresistible to many 
people; and they constantly charge to that Providence 
trials and burdens which they have brought on themselves. 
There is a class of happenings in this world which are 
beyond the control of the wisest and strongest; they spring 
from the order into which we are born, and we have no 
more to do with them than with the cosmic forces. These 
happenings are often sorrowful and calamitous ; they bring 
loss and anguish with them, and when they come we can 
only bow our heads and say, ‘“‘ Thy will be done.” There 
is, however, a much larger class of happenings which are 
the fruit of seed of our own sowing; we, and not. Provi- 
dence, impose these burdens and are responsible for these 
trials. We are constantly, however, shirking this kind of 
responsibility. We neglect sanitation, and when sickness 
comes we talk about inscrutable providences ; we foolishly 
live at a rate of expense which our incomes do not justify, 
and then, when debts embarrass and distress us, we rail at 
the hardness of fortune and count ourselves victims of cir- 
cumstances; we fail to deal with practical matters with 
intelligence and judgment, and when disaster overtakes us 
we grow bitter and call the world unjust and harsh. In a 
thousand ways we refuse to recognize the fruit we are com- 
pelled to eat as having grown from the seed we have 
planted with our own hands; and we lay upon Divine 
Providence sorrows and trials which we have brought upon 
ourselves. There is a great deal of suffering for which the © 
sufferers are no more responsible than was Job for the 
calamities which smote him in the midst of his. prosperity 
and blighted the fair garden of life which he had planted 
and nurtured ; but there is a still greater amount of suffering 
which springs directly out of our misdeeds, weakness, folly, 
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or blindness ; it is hard to bear, but it is just and whole- 
some if, instead of holding God responsible for it, we 
recognize in it the harvest of our own sowing. This is a 
world of order and of moral purpose, and the deed cannot 
be separated from its consequences. We are, in large 
measure, the creators of our conditions; if these conditions 
are hard, let us look well to ourselves before we rail at fate 
or charge our misfortunes upon Providence. | 
& 
Concerning Sundry Matters 
[Editorial Correspondence] 

We should certainly make no progress if we were not endowed 
with the faculty which the phrenologists term Imitativeness ; 
but it does seem in not a few instances considerably over-devel- 
oped. One is impressed with this in attending the average village 
parish church in England. Whatever the Puritan or son of the 
Puritan may think of the spiritual value of the full choral service, 


if he has a love for fine music he will heartily admire that service, 
zesthetically, as it is rendered in one of the great cathedrals. It 


may sometimes strike him as a trifle humorous to see, as I did the 


other day, two bright little choir-boys engaging in a playful hand 
scuffle as a kind of trial of wrist and finger strength, underneath 
their white gowns, and, ceasing the playful strife and sobering 
the faces in whose eyes the laugh was sparkling, to sing, “ Lord, 
have mercy on us! Christ, have mercy on us! O Lord, have mercy 
on us!” and it may even strike him as a trifle sacrilegious to 
hear the same cheerful boys chanting the ancient Hebrew curses 
of the unknown exiled Psalmist and praying God to smite their 
enemies and bless those who dash their little ones against the 
stones. But it is never wise to be too critical; and if one isnot, 
he may enjoy, spiritually as well as zsthetically, the choral 
service as it is rendered in some historic cathedrals, where the 
echoes of far-away times mingle with and are interpreted by 
those of the exquisite music of organ and surpliced choir. 


But in a village parish church it is quite a different matter. 
One there hears the same service attempted with no echoes to 
mingle the voices in one great musical fabric whose various 
threads cannot be distinguished. The organ is very likely out 
of tune, certainly imperfectly played, and perhaps a very imper- 
fect instrument; the choir-boys are half-trained, and their robes 
crumpled and not always of the cleanest, and the intoning is 
without any sound reason either in utility or esthetics. One 
longs for a return to the simplicity of earlier days, to a congre- 
gational service in which all can and do take part ; to simplicity, 
reality, genuineness. The relation of a choral service in a coun- 
try church to that of the same service in a great cathedral is the 
relation of poor graining to the genuine wood, of thinly washed 
German silver to solid gold, of paste to jewels. The great 
cathedrals set a splendid example. for the little churches not to 
follow. Why will we, especially in church, try to be what we are 
not, and to imitate some one else instead of expressing our own 
life according as God has given power of expression to us? 


On the other hand, the Puritan or son of the Puritan, however | 


strong may be his prejudices, must recognize one real value of 
an Established Church. It not only forms a religious center in 
the community, it helps to create a religious habit. It is.“ good 
form” to go to church in England ; and if this sometimes makes 
_ work hard for the Nonconformists—for it is not “ good form ” 
_ to go to chapel—and if it sometimes makes church-going some- 
what perfunctory and formal, nevertheless church-going is pro- 
moted ; and even a Quaker will recognize the advantage of the 
_ habit of church-going for a community. Last Sunday I was at 
Freshwater Bay, in the Isle of Wight, and walked a couple of 
miles over to the parish church. It was a good-sized church, in 
a field which had been turned into a graveyard. But, except 
for half a dozen houses in the immediate vicinity, one was 
puzzled to guess where any congregation would come from. But 
it did come, so that the church was well filled. When we came 
out, I looked about to see where this congregation came from. 
Possibly a score or two rode away in carriages, including one 
‘busful from the Bay; but the great majority walked, breaking 
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up into little parties and turning down the different lanes and 
across the fields. From what I had seen of the surrounding 
country, I judged that most of the congregation had walked at 
least a mile to church that morning, and probably a majority of 
them more. Is there any rural Congregational Meeting in New 
England, I wonder, which gathers a congregation on a showery 
Sunday morning of four or five hundred pedestrians, who trudge 
a mile or two to church, and a mile or two home again after the 
service ? 


This difference is not wholly due, however, to the Established 
Church. Church-going is aided by the advantages for pedes- 
trianism which England affords. It is the paradise of pedes- 
trians. The weather is sometimes cold, but rarely chilly; some- 
times warm, but rarely hot. There is never a broiling sun. 
Moreover, the Englishman is not “enterprising ”’—that is, he 
does not cut down every stick of timber along the side of the road 
and leave horse and man unsheltered from rain and sun. No! 
You walk or drive through cool and sheltered Janes, roofed over 
with a green tracery such as no architect ever equaled. To cut 
this all away and leave all bare would be rightly counted a 
sacrilege. Then there are foot-paths across the fields, easy to 
discover, which are as truly highways for the pedestrian as the 
road is for the carriage, and whereon the pedestrian has as much 
legal right as on the public road. Here in the Isle of Wight 
the Downs are all open to the public; and one may walk for 
miles over the green elastic turf, where wa'king is in itself a 
luxury. I took such a walk the other day, along the crest of a 
grass-covered hill, or series of hills, with fifteen miles of magnifi- 
cent seacoast on one side, and a sweet English valley, dotted 
with groves and farms and villages, spread out upon the other. 
The sheep were grazing, and I passed through more than one flock. 
They stopped for a moment to look at me, but were apparently 
as little afraid of the stranger as the stranger of them. 


One reason for this larger liberty of the pedestrian is that the 
Englishman stands up, not only for his own rights, but for the 
rights of the public as represented in himself. In Scotland for 
years the moors have been open and unfenced. Latterly land- 
lords are attempting to shut out the public in order to preserve 
them more effectually for game. But the public declines to be 
shut out. I had a conversation on this subject with an English- 
man whose sweet, pacific temper is known on both sides of the 
Atlantic. He is summering in Scotland, and is a great pedes- 
trian. The gamekeepers every now and then undertake to 
warn him off the moors. “I always,” he said, “ give the game- 
keeper my card, and tell him that he is quite right to obey 
orders, but I am quite right to disregard them. Butif his mas- 
ter thinks I am trespassing, he can bring a suit against me. 
Your American landlords,” he continued, “ are, i Jam sorry to 


say, the worst. One of them, after warning me off by the game- 


keeper half a dozen times, called one day to ask me to keep 
off his moors. I dectined. ‘You might just as well come 
into my garden,’ he complained. ‘That,’ I replied, ‘is pre- 
cisely the question. I think I have a right on the moors; 
if you think otherwise, it is easy to settle it by a friendly 
suit for trespass.’ Subsequently his lawyer, who happened 
to be a personal friend of mine, wrote me an official note 
saying that his client expected me in the future to keep off his 
moors, and to write him a letter pledging myself todoso. I 
wrote back that I could not make such a pledge without betray- 
ing the public, whose rights I was maintaining. If he would let 
me know any day when he wished especially to hunt, I would 
endeavor to accommodate my walks to his convenience. More 
than that I could not undertake. And if he thought that I was 
a trespasser, it was quite easy to appeal to the courts and get a 
judicial decision on the question. But the suit has never been 
brought.” I have since learned that the rambling clubs of Scot- 
land, of which there are many, have met with the same difficulty, 
have issued the same challenge to the landlords—not always in | 
sO gracious a spirit—to take the issue into the courts for decis- 
ion, but the landlords never have ventured to accept the invita~ 
tion. 

A little more sturdy resistance and a little less lazy good 


nature would improve the American. 
L. A. 
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The Enforcement of Sunday Excise Laws : 


The following reports have been received from correspondents in answer to the inquiries: (1) Are the Sunday excise laws enforced 
in your city? (2) What is the attitude of civil magistrates toward their enforcement? (3) What is the attitude of the municipal 


reform organizations ? 


Our correspondents were asked to state the positions of those responsible for the enforcement of the laws 


in their own words wherever possible, and we print without condensation the various excuses offered for non-enforcement. 
Editorial comment on these reports and on the general subject will be found on another page.— THE EDITORS. 


I.—The Situation in Chicago 


The city ordinances of Chicago do not direct the closing 
of saloons on Sunday. Ap ordinance prescribes that all 
saloons shall be closed between the hours of 12 midnight 
and 5 A.M. A State law directs that no saloon shall be 
kept open on Sunday, and prescribes a penalty in the shape 
' of a fine not exceeding $200 for violation of the law. 
Neither law, State or municipal, is enforced in Chicago. 


In the center of the city saloons are closed at midnight — 


only when, in the belief of the proprietors, there is not 
enough trade to justify their being kept open. On Sunday 
practically every saloon in the city is open. It has been 
established by judicial decision that the police authorities 
of the city have, as part of their duties, the enforcement of 
such State laws as form a part of the criminal code. The 
Sunday-closing law comes under this head. There is in 
Chicago no very positive public sentiment demanding the 
closing of saloons either on Sunday or after midnight. Many 
earnest and conscientious individuals and organizations 
press for this reform, but it cannot be said that they have 
produced on the great body of the citizens any very posi- 
tive effect. It is doubtless recognition of this fact which 
jeads the police authorities practically to ignore these 
laws, and which has made even so powerful an agency for 
good as the Civic Federation indifferent to the situation. 
The position of the city authorities is well expressed by 
the formal statement of the Chief of Police, Mr. Badenoch, 
who says: 

“I do not believe public sentiment desires the enforce- 
ment of the Sunday excise law, and I will not attempt to 
enforce it. Saloons are regulated Sundays in that their 
blinds are tightly closed, and they are required to close 
promptly at midnight. Further than this I believe the 
public does not wish me to go.”’ 

Ralph M. Easley, the Secretary of the Civic Federation 
of Chicago, explained the position of that organization as 
follows : 

“The Civic Federation is a cosmopolitan body, com- 
posed of the better element of all nationalities and classes 
of people. We have in our ranks Catholics and Protest- 
ants, Bohemians, Poles, Italians, Germans, and represent- 
atives of every class. We have before us so many things 
that all our members agree are evils that we have not taken 
up the Sunday-closing question, because it involves a good 
many collateral matters into which we are not ready to go. 


The arguments of some of the Sunday-closing adherents 


are that, in the first place, the Sunday business of the 
saloons is greater than that of any other day, and, were the 
saloons closed on that day, the keepers would be compelled 
to go out of business, and consequently the city would be 
freed from what many think a great evil; second, that 
the saloons should be closed on the Sabbath Day because 
itis Sunday. The first argument is untenable, for, in the 
first place, it is not true. Investigations made by us show 
that 95 per cent. of the saloons do less business Sunday 
than on any other day of the week. In fact, our investi- 
gation, so far as made, shows that a majority of the saloon- 
keepers themselves woyld be glad to close on Sunday 
from a financial standpoint alone. It is not unlikely that 
a movement will be started by the bartenders and saloon- 
‘keepers similar to the one established by the barbers 
in relation to Sunday closing. So the closing of saloons 
Sundays would not drive them out of business. But 
even if it did, do we want prohibition ?—for that is yirtually 
what it would amount to. The Federation does not unan- 
imously believe in it, and, should we advocate it, internal 
dissensions would destroy the organization. The second 


argument of the Sunday closers is that Sunday closing of 
the saloons should be enforced because that is the Sabbath 
Day. Were that law enforced, where would westop? The 
street-car men can just as well stop work, as there is a law 
against working on Sunday. If we enforce that law, why 
not enforce the one prohibiting profanity on the streets? 
Why not enforce the law compelling every business of 
whatever kind or nature to remain closed? 
Federation could not ask that, as many of its members 
are Hebrews and they do not believe in Sunday. I do 
not think public sentiment wishes the saloon closed on 
Sunday. 3 

“As to the midnight-closing ordinance, I understand it 
is being effectually enforced by the Police Department. 
Our committees on morality in every ward are instructed to 
watch and report each week violations of this order. So 
far, we have had no complaint to make of the promptness 
with which Chief Badenoch has responded when notified 
of violations.” 


II.—The Situation in Philadelphia 


Sunday closing of the licensed saloon in Philadelphia is © 
an accomplished fact. Such is the testimony of the officials 
of the Law and Order Society of this city; and of all men 
they are in the best position to speak positively upon this 
point. Secretary D. C. Gibboney, of the Law and Order 
Society, is authority for the statement that the Sunday-clos- 
ing provisions of the Brooks High License Law of Penn- 
sylvania are the best enforced of any of its provisions. 
For the year ending June 1, 1895, the Society preferred no 
charge of Sunday opening against any of the upwards of 
sixteen hundred licensees; and since that date they have 
had but one case of this kind. | 

The Law and Order Society is actively engaged in 
securing the complete and adequate enforcement of the 
excise laws; and in this work they have had the hearty 
support and co-operation of Director of Public Safety 
Beitler and Superintendent of Police R. J. Linden (former- 
ly a captain of Pinkerton’s detectives). Under the Brooks 
High License Law, licenses are granted by a license court, 
composed of four Common Pleas judges. Licenses must 
be renewed every year, and, unless remonstrances are filed, 
are renewed as a matter of course. The Society, however, 
usually has a large batch of remonstrances, based generally 
on the ground that the places are disorderly, or sell to 
minors, to intoxicated persons, or to lewd women. In 
the work of securing evidence and presenting it to the 
court, the Society have had the fullest support of Captain 
Linden, who places every available aid at the Society’s 
disposal, when requested. It must not be concluded, 
however, because the chief is friendly to the Society and 
is anxious to help it in every possible way, that the 
roundsmen are equally friendly. They could, if they 
would, report practically every violation ; but their reports 
would cover but few pages of The Outlook, except when 
they are specially detailed from headquarters to gather 
evidence. Then they have no alternative, but even 
then they sometimes find it hard to observe infractions. 
As to their originating charges, that is practically un- 
heard of. 

The closing of the licensed saloon on Sunday must not 
be taken to mean that there is no Sunday liquor-selling. 
Since the present law went into effect in 1887, there has 
sprung into existence a large class of illicit saloons, estab- 
lished to escape the payment of the high license fee, and 
to sell liquor on Sunday. ‘ There is no way of determining 
how many of these ‘“ speak-easies” there are. Secretary 
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Gibboney has prepared a list of some two hundred and 
twenty-five for the Police Department, and he is of the 
opinion that this includes about all there are. William 
Van Osten, President of the State Liquor-Dealers’ ‘League, 
maintains that there are over two thousand inthe city ; an 
estimate concurred in by a well-informed journalist, the 
city editor of a widely circulated paper. Whether there are 
two hundred and twenty-five or two thousand, they exist 
in sufficient numbers to supply the demand for cheap Sun- 
day beer. Constables, under the law, are required to report 
such places, but they are notoriously derelict in the per- 
formance of this duty. The Law and Order Society holds 
itself responsible for the prosecution of such offenders, in 
which work they have had the hearty co-operation of Dis- 
trict Attorney George S. Graham. 

The Mayor is responsible for the enforcement of the 
Sunday law only in so far as he is responsible for the 
appointment of the Director of Public Safety, who in turn 
is responsible for the appointment of the Superintendent of 
Police. Mayor Warwick has given out no official declara- 
tion on the subject; although he presided at the last 
annual meeting of the Law and Order Society (at which 
Dr. Parkhurst spoke), and there expressed himself in 
accord with its aims and objects. | 

The Law and Order Society is the only reform body 
dealing with this question ; the Municipal League, Citizens’ 
Municipal Association, and Trades League. leaving the 
matter entirely in its hands, and referring all cases brought 
to their attention to it for its consideration. 


III.—The Situation in Louisville 


The Sunday excise laws are not observed in Louisville, 
though an attempt to enforce them is still pending in the 
courts. There is no lack of legislation on the subject, but 
the authorities are not in sympathy, and public sentiment 
is in an unhealthy condition. The following section from 
the Kentucky statutes explicitly covers the case : 


SECTION 1,303.—Any person who shall, on Sunday, keep 
open a bar-room or other place for the sale of spirituous, vinous, 
or malt liquors, or who shall sell or otherwise dispose of such 
liquors, or any of them, on Sunday, shall be fined not less than 
ten nor more than fifty dollars for each offense. 


Mayor Tyler declined to state his position on the enforce- 
ment of the Jaw, contenting himself with saying that he 
was a church member and a good citizen. He is not in 
favor of reform movements, though he did not say so; and 
the efforts to enforce the law have not been strengthened 
by his support. : 

The police force is only nominally under the control of 
Chief Thomas H. Taylor. Authority is vested in the Board 
of Public Safety, composed of three Commissioners. The 
President is Robert J. Tilford, who is a distiller, and in 
‘sympathy with the liquor interests. One of the two others 
is against any “ blue laws.” Chief Taylor contented him- 
self with a declaration that he would enforce any law that 
the courts directed him to do. | a 

The Louisville Law and Sunday Observance Association 
was formed last winter with the special purpose of carry- 
ing out the excise law. The Rev. Dr. Thomas T. Eaton, 
pastor of the principal Baptist church in town, and editor 
of the “ Western Recorder,” was, and is, its moving spirit. 
As neither Mayor Tyler nor Chief of Police Taylor would 
take cognizance of the violations of the statutes, warrants 


were sworn out February 19 last against a number of — 


saloon-keepers, charging them with keeping open bar- 
rooms on Sunday. The cases were tried in the Police 


Court, and Judge Thompson, who is in hearty sympathy 


with the movement, overruled the defendants’ demurrers, 
and on an agreed case imposed a fine of $20. It was 
appealed to the Circuit Court, where Judge W. L. Jackson, 
in a long opinion, handed down June 1, held that the law 
was unconstitutional because it conflicted with Section 59 
of the State Constitution, which prohibits special legislation 
when a general law can be made to cover the case. As 
vacation was at hand, the matter was suffered to rest for 
the time. It is the intention of the Association to carry 


the case to the Court of Appeals, which is the court of 
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last resort in this State. This will be done early in the 
fall. 

Dr. Eaton, who is Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Association, declares that the fight will by no means 
be abandoned. - He is confident that the absurd construc- 
tion placed upon the Constitution by Judge Jackson will 
then be overruled, as the validity of the law had never been 
questioned before, although there had been repeated con- 
victions under it. 

It may not be amiss to observe here that the indifference 
on the part of the public to the flagrant violations of the laws 
is largely attributable to the large German population, which 
has been pandered to by the machine politicians who have 
controlled the city for a generation. Liquor-dealers have 
a very strong association, whose President for years was 
John H. Whallen, a Democratic “ boss,” proprietor of a 
variety theater, and, for one administration, Chief of Police. 


I1V.—The Situation in Cleveland 


The task of enforcing tte law against Sunday liquor- 
selling in this city has been a comparatively easy one for 
several years. The strictness of its observance has varied 
with changing administrations, but Cleveland has never 
been a disorderly city on Sunday. In the down-town dis- 
trict saloons are rarely found open for business on Sunday. . 
_ The policy of the administration at present is to enforce 
the law as to the closing of front doors, but so long as the 
place is conducted in an orderly way, without giving offense 
to the people, there is no disposition to arrest the keeper 
of a saloon which does a back or side door trade. ? 

Police Director Abbott said to your correspondent to- 
day: “‘ I suppose the law ought to be strictly enforced, but we 
have thus far procceded only against those saloon-keepers 
who violate the law openly and conduct places which are 
disorderly enough to become a source of annoyance to the 
neighbors. Whenever a complaint is made about such a 
place, we promptly arrest and prosecute the proprietor. We 
permit no liquor-selling in gardens on Sunday, and we try 
to enforce the law throughout the city.” 

The principal obstacle to the enforcement of the law 
is the difficulty of obtaining evidence on which to secure 
convictions after arrests are made. It must be proved 
also that liquor was actually sold. To furnish that proof 
the arresting officer must taste of the liquor or confiscate 
some of it, thus being able to swear that it was wine, 
beer, or whisky, or to produce some of it in court. Under 
these circumstances, if the liquor-dealers should attempt 
to violate the law in a general way, and arrests by the 
police followed, a clogging of the courts would be the 
result, for it would be impossible to procure evidence in 
more than a few of the cases sufficient to convince a jury 
that the defendants were guilty. The fact that the law is 
so generally observed is due, therefore, more to the law- 
abiding character of the liquor-dealers than to the activity 
of the police. | 

There is no municipal reform organization here which 
is taking an active interest in the Sunday saloon question 
at present. The Christian Endeavor Union has demanded 
that all saloons be tightly closed on Sunday, and the Mayor 
has been sharply criticised because the law was not en- 
forced to the letter against all saloon-keepers. 


V.—tThe Situation in Buffalo 


The municipal administration of Buffalo is in favor of 
leaving the saloons unmolested on Sundays so long as there 
is no disorder connected with open saloons, nor complaints 
from neighboring residents that they are annoyed. This 
policy is pursued by the license and police branches of the 
city government, and is favored by the Mayor. Mayor 
Jewett’s views on this subject are now well known to Buffalo- 
nians, for his course in the matter of Sunday opening of 
saloons has brought him into considerable prominence in 
that connection. 
mainly, perhaps, confined to church-goers, which makes for 
the strict enforcement of the Sunday-closing law. In the 
early spring there was a small-sized campaign in a few of 
the churches, having for its object the arousing of public 


On the other hand, there is a sentiment, - 


| 
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indignation at Mayor Jewett’s and Superintendent of Po- 
lice Bull’s failure to institute a vigorous war on the saloons. 
The Rev. Henry Elliott Mott and the Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer were closely identified with the efforts to secure an 
enforcement of the law, and were, in connection with almost 
every minister in the city, instrumental in bringing Dr. 
Lyman Abbott here in the summer to address a public meet- 
ing on the subject of law enforcement. As had been pre- 
arranged, steps were taken at this meeting to form a new 
civic association, which should have for its fundamental 
principle the belief that the laws as now on tbe statute- 
books should be rigidly enforced. That association is now 
in existence, and has just arranged for a mass-meeting to 
be held on the evening of September 11, at which the Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt will speak on ‘The Enforcement of 
the Law,” and Bishop Keane, of Washington, will speak on 
a kindred topic. 
Mayor Jewett repeatedly declined to be interviewed or 


quoted upon the subject, but a gentleman who is very close — 


to the Mayor and understands his views informs me, and 
I quote his words exactly, that— 


The policy which Mayor Jewett has adopted in regard to the 
Sunday-closing regulations is the same as that pursued by his 
predecessors for over twenty years, including the most famous 
man who ever occupied the Mayor’s chair, the Hon. Grover 
Cleveland. The situation is different in Buffalo from that in 
New York. In the latter city the unscrupulous Tammany ma- 
chine used the Sunday-closing law as an instrument of black- 
mail. It was enforced against saloon-keepers who declined to 
give their support to Tammany or to enrich its coffers, while 
saloon-keepers who stood in with the “machine,” and had a 
‘“‘ pull,” were allowed to remain open. It was most praiseworthy 
for Mr. Roosevelt to break up this practice of blackmail. The 
administrative officers of this city have no sympathy with 
such Tammany tactics, and the law is not used for such 
criminal purposes here. For many years—so many that the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary—the Sunday- 
closing regulations have not been rigidiy enforced in Buffalo. 
Long-continued disuse has made them regarded as practically 
obsolete. A policy of toleration has existed. An orderly and 
decent Sunday quiet is preserved. The shades are drawn and 
the doors are allowed to be unlocked so long as there is no 
disturbance within the saloon, and no corner loungers hang- 
ing about the doors outside. A decent respect is paid for the 
opinions of those who pass along the streets but do not care to 
patronize the saloons. As I have said, this policy has been pur- 
sued for many years. Habit has made it second nature to the 
people. They seem to be well satisfied with the arrangement. 
Our American government is a government by public opinion, 
and an effort is made to administer the Sunday regulations in 
accordance with the opinions of the vast majority of the people. 
The Sabbath here is generally quiet. There is less drunken- 
ness on that day than on any other. The police court dockets 
on Monday morning are the lightest of the week. Another point 
is that this policy does not discriminate against the poor in favor 
of the rich, thus intensifying class prejudices. In New York 
at the present time the poor people are deprived of their glass 
of beer on Sunday, while the rich can secure all they want to 
drink at the hotels and clubs. In Buffalo all classes are treated 


alike. The policy which the Mayor of Buffalo is carrying out is 


identical with that adopted by many of the cleanest and best 


administrators in the country, among whom might be mentioned 


the Hon. Seth Low, who was Mayor for four years of the city of 
Brooklyn. It is also the policy of the present incumbent of the 
office in the city of Brooklyn. Mayor Jewett, however, is not 
satisfied with the present law. He would like to see it changed 
and local option substituted. If the people should pass upon 
the question, their decision, whether in favor of or adverse to 
Sunday closing, would, I am sure, be respected, and whatever 
policy they adopted would be rigidly adhered to. 


The earnestness of life is the only passport to the satisfaction 
of life.— Theodore Parker. | 


Duty walks with bowed head, as if it were always tired; 
faith has a way of looking up, and it sees things duty never 
sees.— Selected. 


No wave on the great ocean of time, when once it has floated 
past us, can be recalled. All we can do is to watch the new 
form and motion of the next, and launch upon it to.try, in the 
manner our best judgment may suggest, our strength and skill.— 
Gladstone. 
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The Cardinal-Flower 
By Joel Benton 


Deep-colored wonder of the forest glade, 
Edging the broek. Upon a fragile stem 
Here Autumn lifts a marvelous diadem— 

- Daughter, one-half of sunshine, half of shade. 
All the lush summer’s bounty went to fill 
This jewel-bloom—its forces to distill 

This rich-wrought garment, recklessly displayed. 
What queen of old was ever so arrayed ? 
Thine is the climaxed glory of the year. 
When dark decay and boscage dun and sere 
Disturb the heart, by deathly doom dismayed, 
Hope starts to see this miracle so near, ; 
And fronts the year’s departure unafraid. 


The Passion Play at Selzach 


By Edith V. B. Matthews 


We had concluded that mechanical repast, a /ad/e d’hite 
dinner, and were slowly filing out of the long room with | 
the hope of catching the last glows of sunset on the Jung- 
frau, when a pictorial poster in the main hall of the hotel 
attracted our attention. It unobtrusively announced that 
a representation of the Passion Play would be given at 
Selzach on the following Sunday.. This was sufficient to 
fire our enthusiasm, for, never having been to Oberammer- 
gau, we were naturally eager to seize the first opportunity 
of realizing a cherished wish—to witness a Biblical play. 
The first question to be settled was, where was Selzach, 
and was it accessible from Interlaken? Inquiries from 
the hotel porter resulted in the information that Selzach 
was only a small village, and that therefore it would be 
expedient for us to spend Saturday night at Solothurn, a 


town four miles to the west of it. 


Accordingly, the following afternoon we took the train, 
which skirts the beautiful Lake of Thun and passes through 
Berne, to Olten. There we changed to an accommodation 
train; and just as the twilight was falling we reached 
Solothurn. Soon we were jogging along in the omnibus 
over a bridge, beneath which ran the swift and sparkling 
river Aar, and then we climbed up a little hill, at the top 
of which was atiny square. Our hotel stood at the corner, 
and commanded a good view of the Palladian Cathedral 
that formed the background of the square. Besides the 
cathedral, Solothurn boasts of two other attractions—a 
college and an old clock-tower, on which were figures of 
Time and Death that moved at every hour. The town 
was singularly silent, a fact which made the spattering of | 
the two fountains in front of the cathedral sound unduly 
loud. As we sat down to supper the quiet was suddenly 
disturbed by a college marching song which, judging from 
the crescendo of tramping, was rapidly coming nearer and 
nearer, Presently, around one side of the cathedral wound 
a procession of students returning from a day’s mountain- 
eering. They had formed themselves into a succession of 
hollow squares, each square being preceded by three 
leaders; and they walked quickly, with the peculiar swing- 
ing gait of a climber, marking time with a bang of their 
Alpine sticks, to the top of which they had tied huge 
bunches of wild flowers. Truly they were a most pictur- 
esque-looking crowd, with their soft hats perched on the 
back of their heads, thus revealing the garlands of ivy that 
ornamented them. 

Early the next morning we went out and walked down 
the street that faced the cathedral in order to see the old 
clock strike. When the hand pointed to the hour, a deep- 
voiced bell rang out, and at the same time one of the 
figures—a dark-skinned man—raised his hands imploringly | 
to heaven, while the other figure—a skeleton—wagged its 
head knowingly, and opened its jaws with a most sarcastic 
smile. After this cheerful sight we hurried to the station 
and awaited our train. At last it came leisurely along, and 
we scrambled in, not caring whether or not we found seats, 
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for in ten minutes we were at Selzach. There was only a 
little wooden station-house and a long narrow platform, 
wholly inadequate to accommodate the sudden increase of 
travelers. The crowd was principally local, as was proved 
by the number and variety of the native costumes, but 
there were also many German tourists, and a fair sprinkling 
of French, English, and Americans. 

The theater was a new and barn-like building, specially 
erected for the purpose of the day. It had no windows, 
all ventilation coming from a hole in the roof covered by a 
raised top; and as during the performances the four doors 
were closed and locked, there was no possibility of day- 
light leaking in except through the chinks of the plank 
walls. The seats were rude benches, a slat at the back 
serving for support, and the superiority of the best seats 
arising from their position and from the fact that they were 
covered with straw cushions. The stage was of a fair size, 
with an ordinary theater curtain in addition to a drop-cur- 
_ tain of religious design. The orchestra was out of sight— 
sunk below the level of the ground—-in imitation of the 
arrangement of the Wagner Theater of Bayreuth. Twelve 
hundred people could be accommodated, but only with con- 
siderable discomfort. The one touch that seemed wholly 
out of keeping with the extreme primitiveness of the rest 
of the surroundings was the use of electric light. While it 
was a boon in that it afforded a cool illumination, yet its 
light wagy not mellow enough to produce exactly the right 
tones. The audience came in by twos and threes and 
settled themselves quietly ; then the doors were closed and 
the lights turned on. 

Promptly at eleven the curtain slowly rose, leaving the 
drop-curtain still down, and at the same time the orchestra 
began the introductory music. At its conclusion there 
stepped forward an expositor—to use the name given to 
the speaker in the old miracle plays who expounds the 
story as it proceeds, and who is really the equivalent of the 
panorama platform lecturer. He was dressed in a white 
robe, over which had been draped a sort of pink toga. 
He stood in the center of the stage, and, with a sharp, 
clear delivery, made a modest little opening speech. The 
gist of it was that he begged the indulgence of the audi- 
ence on behalf of the performers; they were but simple 
country folk, with none of the pretensions of town artists, 
but their. aim was to present a series of pictures and 
scenes from the Old and the New Testament to help peo- 
ple to a better understanding of those books. When he 
had finished and withdrawn into the wings, the first tableau, 
“Let there be Light,” quickly followed. The drop-curtain 
rolled up and disclosed a stage bare, save for the flowers 
that formed the side scenes. The hidden chorus mean- 
while softly sang the explanatory verses, rising to a tri- 
umphant burst at the words “ Let there be light,” and at 
the same instant the scene was lit up from the back, and 
a painted face looked out from the transparency. It was 
a great, kindly, loving face, intended to represent God 
brooding over the troubled waters and earth. When the 
curtain went down, the expositor came out and recited 
more verses, so arranged as to connect the preceding ta- 
bleau with the one to follow. Again he retired, and the 
curtain went up on the picture “‘ Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise.” This was the first of the ‘ad/eaux vivants, and it 
had more than a suggestion of the primitive simplicity of 
Ghirlandajo’s paintings.. The entire morning performance 
was in no sense a play, but a series of tableaux, illustrat- 
ing one episode after another of the Old Testament and 
later a few of the New. 

Each picture was preceded by a recitation, and it was 
often accompanied by the chorus, who sang appropriate 
music. Sometimes the chorus was invisible, and some- 
times it came out and stood in two rows in front of the 
footligats, It numbered ten women and ten men, who 
were clad uniformly in white robes, with red draperies 
thrown over, and who, moreover, not being rouged, pre- 
sented a rather ghastly appearance. “Adam and Eve 


Driven out of Paradise,” “The Fratricide,” “ Abraham’s 
Temptation,” “‘Jacob’s Dream,” and “ Joseph Sold by His 
Brethren” were the next tableaux. This last was admira- 
bly composed, the color effects being well thought out and 
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the posing excellent. The four succeeding pictures, “‘ Joseph 
in Egypt,” “The Finding of Moses,” “The Manna,” and 
‘‘The Laws on Mount Sinai,” ended the Old Testament 
series. These also were grouped naturally and effectively ; 
in fact, in all instances those tableaux were best which 
required the greatest number of performers, and they really 
succeeded in giving the impression of a crowd. Men, 
women, and children of different ages all took part, and 
seemed to enter into the spirit of the performance with a 
zest that left nothing to be desired. For more than one 
of the pictures at least fifty people must have been on the . 
stage at the same time. 

A brief intermission was filled up with music by the 
orchestra ; and then, after a prologue spoken by the exposi- 
tor and an “‘ Ave Maria” sung as a solo, the curtain rose 
again on the first tableau of the New Testament series. 
This was the “ Angelus,” and it was followed by eleven 
other pictures—‘‘ The Angel Appearing to the Shepherds 
near Bethlehem,” ‘‘ Appearance of the Star,” ‘‘ The Birth 
of Christ,” “ Adoration of Christ,” “ Flight to Egypt,” 
‘‘The Holy Family,” “‘ Parable of the Good Shepherd,” 
‘‘ Baptism on the River Jordan,” ‘‘ The Sermon on the 
Mount,” “‘ The Transfiguration of Christ,” and “ The En- 
trance into Jerusalem.” The two most worthy of note in 
this group were “ The Appearance of the Star” and “ The 
Flight to Egypt.” The former was represented by a hilly 
back-scene, high up on which was a brilliant morning star, 
to which the group of shepherds on the stage stood point- 
ing with a look of astonishment on their faces and of half- 
frightened joy that was wonderful. The other tableau was 
simply a roadside scene with a donkey, on whose back was 
mounted Mary, holding the child Christ in the peculiarly 
protective way that mothers have who fear harm to their 
little ones, while Joseph walked behind as though keeping 
watch over them. 

A little after noon, when the curtain fell on “The En- 
trance into Jerusalem,” the doors were opened again, and 
we were told there would be a recess of an hour and a half. 
It seemed odd to step out into daylight and commonplace 
surroundings, but we were soon discussing a good place to 
eat our lunch. Many of the audience went to such 
hotels or inns as Selzach afforded, but some had brought 


' their food with them; and as we belonged to the latter 


group, we seated ourselves on the wooden steps of the play- 
house and began our simple meal. Fortunately, there was 
a fountain in front of us, so we did not lack fresh running 
water. When our picnicking was over, we spent the remain- 
ing time wandering down a lovely road, from which a fine 
view of the distant snow-peaked mountains was to be had. 
It required no very long walk to bring us out of the vil- 
lage, and, scarcely realizing how fast the time was going, 
we were presently surprised to find that we must quickly 
return to our seats. 

At a quarter before two the curtain rose on the first 
tableau of the Passion. The essential differences between 
the morning and the afternoon performances were two: 
first, four of the scenes in which the Jewish priests 
appeared were acted, and not presented merely as éa- 
bleaux vivants; secondly, there was more music, and it 
was of a higher order, being taken from M. F. Miller’s 
composition, the ‘“ Passion Play.” The performance be- 
gan with an acted scene entitled “‘ Designs of the High 
Council,” which was rendered with spirit and great care 
of delivery. Then followed four tableaux—“ The Parting 
at Bethany,” ‘‘The Lord’s Supper,” “ Jesus on the Mount 
of Olives,” and “The Betrayal of Christ;” these were | 
varied by the chorus, who frequently came out and sang, 
and also by the recitations of the expositor, a part under- 
taken by a woman during the afternoon—a change to be 
regretted, for her delivery was not as clear nor her ges- 
tures as good as those of the young man who had spoken 
the prologues in the morning. The four succeeding scenes 
—‘ The Capture of Jesus,” “‘ Jesus Before Caiaphas,” 
‘‘ The Accusation of Jesus,” and “ Jesus Before Pilate ”— 
were acted with a fervor and a vigor that made a strong 
impression on the audience. The thorough earnestness 
of the performers certainly carried conviction to their lis- 
teners. The rest of the performance was in tableaux— 
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eleven in all—“ Jesus Scourged,” “Jesus Crowned with 


Thorns,” “The Road to Golgotha,” “Jesus Meets His 


Sorrowing Mother,’ “ The Crucifixion,” ‘Jesus on the 
Gross,” ** Jesus Dies on the Cross,” “Jesus Placed in 
the Sepulcher,” “‘The Resurrection,” and, lastly, ‘‘ The 
Ascension.” From the picture of ‘Jesus Scourged”’ the 
effect became more and more awful till it finally culminated 
when “ Jesus Dies on the Cross” was represented. Each 
tableau was presented with such heartfelt sorrow that there 
was a grandeur in the simple dignity of those who took 
part. One touch that showed dramatic feeling was that 
after the picture ‘‘The Betrayal of Christ” the chorus and 
the expositor appeared with black draperies over their 
white robes; nor were these changed till after the ‘‘ Res- 
urrection ” tableau, when, in a burst of glorification, they 
once more came on clothed in their red and white robes 
to sing an “ Alleluia.” 

It was five when the curtain finally fell, and we awoke 
to the fact that our position was cramped and the air in- 
tolerably close. We hurried out into the sunshine, and 
- walked slowly toward the station pondering on the things 
we had seen that day. The performance as a whole had 
been more interesting than enjoyable. All the appoint- 
ments were extremely primitive, and yet it was so evident 
that great effort had been made to have everything as it 
should be that somehow this strain communicated itself to 
the audience. The orchestra was wretched and the singing 
very poor, and even the acting was indifferent. Yet when 
one took into consideration the fact that the orchestra was 
composed of villagers, who probably had never heard any- 
thing better than a brass band from a neighboring town, 
one marveled that the result in handling such difficult com- 
positions was as good as it was. Nor was it to be wondered 
that the singing was often harsh and untuneful, when one 
looked at the browned hands and faces of the chorus, and 
realized that those women and men frequently worked in 
the fields six days out of seven. It was scarcely possible 
that they should have ever had other local training than 
that which a local organist might offer. In fact, it was little 
short of marvelous, when one came to think of it, that these 
simple country folk should be able to throw themselves so 
completely into the parts assigned them. Possibly not one 
of them had ever been inside a real theater, and therefore 
could have no gauge of merit to go by. Many of the 
tableaux resembled beautiful stained-glass windows, so 
rich was their coloring; indeed, the garments worn had 
that curious clearness of tone produced only by the old vege- 
table dyes. All was done with perfect faith, and in such 
a reverent spirit that the most sensitive person could not 
have taken offense. The man who undertook to represent 
Christ was singularly spiritual-looking, and acted with rare 
feeling. 

And yet—is it a good thing to have such a performance? 
Does it really have a purifying effect on the performers? 
I have heard that at Oberammergau the inhabitants vie 
with one another in their struggle to live good lives so 
that they may be considered worthy of a part in their 
Passion Play. But does this apply to Selzach, where there 
is no tradition to help keep out the business side? From 
an ethical point of view, is it likely to do harm or good to 
take men and women from their every-day lives and place 
them before an audience to represent scenes and actions 
which they have been taught to hold sacred? Still more 
doubtful is the effect which such a proceeding may have 
on the children who take part, many of whom were too 
young to reason; and it is to be feared that the “show” 
side will present itself most alluringly to them—the rehear- 
sals, the dressing up, and the self-importance of appearing 
in public. Then, too, will it not be inevitable that the 
older children, if a stranger should make some casual 
allusion to a Biblical incident in their presence, should 
reply : “Oh, I know all about that; why, Judas Iscariot 
lives opposite—he’s our cobbler.” This is not cited from 
fact, but is merely to show what might be the consequence 
of taking lives out of their natural sphere and surrounding 
them with the artificial glamour of assumed characters, and 
then returning them to their workaday world and to their 
ordinary occupations. 
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An American Missionary 
East London Children 
By Rollin Lynde Hartt 


It happened not long ago that an American railway 
train was stopped by a wreck upon the track. Trainmen, 
porters, and passengers left the carriages; there was a 
busy stir, all to no purpose; and then came the announce- ~ 
ment of an hour’s detention. Impatience was everywhere. 
But presently two clear boy voices rang out above all the 
confusion, singing together. The voices belonged to a 
pair of pitiful little cripples;.and when they had done 
singing, the gentleman who was with them explained to 
the passengers that the poor hunchbacked children had 
come with him out of the slums of London. He told his 
own name—Mr. Boyer—and explained that he was an 
American missionary to the drift children of the East End, 
and that he and his little singers were enjoying a vacation 
in “the States.’ The people were delighted. They 
gathered closér about the boys, and made them sing again 
and again; and then they took up a generous contribution 
for “*C. L. Boyer’s Drift Children’s Mission.” 

Only a summer ago I saw Mr. Boyer in the midst of his 
work in East London, where he is known, recognized, and - 
acknowledged as a friend by 30,ooo children. It was then 
that 1 learned his story. 

Possessed of a rare gift for winning children’s love, Mr. 
Boyer went to London in 1888 to prepare himself by the 
study of existing institutions for a life-work among chil- | 
dren. Once in London, he found his field. The streets 
of the East End swarmed with neglected children, whom 
no one seemed anxious or able to reach. To be sure, it 
was for these very waifs and strays that the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury had founded the ragged schools; but the schools had 
now become so respectable that the poorest of the poor. no 
longer felt themselves welcome. Mr. Boyer spoke of this ; 
but Londoners told him that the children of the lowest 
grade were difficult fish to catch, even sometimes implying 
that they were scarce worth the catching. Finding no 
sympathy in his eagerness to do something for the little 
unfortunates, Mr. Boyer undertook the task single-handed. 


‘And the task was not easy. No one would call the chil- 


dren to him, they would not come of their own accord, 
parents would not send them—he must win them himself. 

So the first experiment was made. Mr. Boyer gathered 
a crowd of little waifs around him, and, offering them a 
treat of baker’s cakes, invited them to come and play with 
him in Victoria Park. They accepted gladly; and Mr. 
Boyer stood them in line two and two, decorating each 
child with a red sash, so as to know his new adherents 
from the crowd of uninvited ragamuffins that followed the 
procession. He made the children love him by becoming 
one of them. He taught them to fly kites, to play Ameri- 
can games, and to sing American songs; and after the 
‘biscuits’ had been eaten and highly enjoyed, he began 
to tell them about the Beautiful City where there is never 
any pain, nor any hunger and want, nor ever any sin. 
Then the procession marched home again, with much shrill 
cheering—Mr. Boyer calling out, “Hip, hip!” and the 
rank and file shouting, “’Urrigh!” Before the children 
had dispersed, he made a list of their names and addresses ; | 
and out of the afternoon’s frolic grew the wonderful Drift 
Children’s Mission. 

During that first summer, eight hundred children, too 
ragged ever to feel at home in the Sunday-schools, had 
marched with Mr. Boyer to Victoria Park, and he was then 
ready to begin evangelistic work among them on a large 
scale, holding meetings on week evenings at the great 
Assembly Hall in Whitechapel Road. He had invited six 
hundred little ones, but double that number came to the 
first service, and long before time for the meeting the street 
was so thronged that Mr. Boyer had to march them up and 
down to keep the highway open. A like multitude of drift | 
children came to the second meeting, and after that tickets 
were used to limit the numbers. 

' The first Christmas was celebrated in a humble way. 
With the last shilling he had in the world, Mr. Boyer bought 
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a tiny tree, which he loaded with borrowed toys, and then 
invited fifty little tots to enjoy it. The Christmas festival 
for 1894, however, was quite a different affair. It was 
held in Assembly Hall, and was attended by-26,560 chil- 
dren; the good times filling four evenings and two after- 
noons. The tree was 40 feet high, and was lit by 150 
electric lights from a special dynamo. Every child had a 
toy from the tree, and also a bag of candy. The whole 
celebration, which cost nearly $2,500, was paid for by the 
readers of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.”’ Probably the news- 
paper people lgoked upon this lavish charity as practical 
philanthropy and nothing more; but Mr. Boyer knows 


better. He is convinced that the way to make Chrtistians 


out of slum children is to show them Christian love. 

The directly religious work of the mission takes the form 
of bright Gospel services, with admission by tickets dis- 
tributed from house to house by visitors; meetings in 
tents during the long English summer; Sunday after- 
noons at Cottage Grove; affiliated gatherings in outlying 
districts; and frequent Bible talks illustrated with the 
stereopticon. 

_Mr. Boyer’s interest in crippled childrefi was very early 
aroused. .At the first picnic at Victoria Park, a pair of 
tiny urchins had said, *‘ Next time can we bring our 
Jimmie?” And next time they did. A little girl brought 
the child in her arms, for Jimmie was a cripple. The 
dutiful sister was meaning to carry Jimmie all the way, 
but Mr. Boyer took the child in his arms and carried him 
to the Park and back—fully a mile and a half. He asked 
the little boy what toys he had to play with at home, and 
Jimmie confessed that he had neverin all his short life played 
with toys.. Mr. Boyer was touched. He determined to 
see if there were not other neglected Jimmies in London, 
and he directed that a search be made fcr crippled chil- 
dren. In time, the attics and cellars gave up their secrets— 
five hundred distorted little sufferers were found within easy 
reach of Cottage Grove. Then a beautiful work was begun. 
A collection of toys was lent out and kept circulating, like 
the books in a public library; a blind lady whom they call 
Jessie devoted herself to the task of visiting the unfortu- 
nates in their homes, with a child guide to lead her; fort- 
night outings at the seashore were arranged; a special 
school was opened ; and the headquarters at Cottage Grove 
turned into a cripples’ paradise, with a play-house, a family 
of dolls, a goat, some guinea-pigs, a pair of rabbits, and a 
dozen other pets. Everything is done to allay suffering, 
and the very best surgical attendance is secured whenever it 
is of any avail. ; 

One evening Mr. Boyer took me about the streets with 
him to show me some of the homes his children came from. 
Wherever we went Mr. Boyer was welcomed with wild 
enthusiasm. A pair of childish eyes brighter than the rest 
would recognize the beatific Yankee in the dusk of the 
evening, and a piping voice would cry out, “W’y, it’s 
Mista Boya—’ello, Mista Boya!”’ and then a throng of 
diminutive admirers would come pouring after him, some 
clinging to his coat, some throwing up their caps, and 
all shouting for joy, till it made me think of the story of 
the Pied Piper. A week before I had seen the “ Prince 
o’ Wiles” opening the “Tar Bridge,” but he was not 
half so enthusiastically received in Fleet Street as was 
this modest American in the courts and lanes of Mile End 
and Bow. 

anata. Soa the frolics at Victoria Park, Mr. Boyer now 
takes parties by rail to Epping Forest for day excursions. 
I went on one of these happy journeys myself, and a 
merry time we had of it, with two hundred of the jolliest 
and raggedest children in the world, and half a dozen 
cripples among them that day. How green the grass 
looked after the hideous dirty yellow of the slums, and how 
lovely the flowers were !—indeed, so. very lovely that the 
_ little Boyerites tumbled over each other in their haste to 
pick the commonest buttercup; and what swings, and what 
donkey-rides, and what songs! I liked the songs best 
of all—“ Hi ’ave a Father in the Promised Land; I'll 
awigh, I’ll awigh to the Promised Land,” “ Shut up your 
Public-’Aouses ” (to the tune of ‘We won’t go Home till 
Morning ”’), and “Three Che’rs fer Mista Boya ” (to the 
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air of “‘Hold the Fort”). /After dinner the whole two 
hundred, in rags and red sashes, got in line with banners 
flying, a modern Children’s Crusade, marching through 
Epping Forest. 

Mr. Boyer’s work represents no little bravery. He be- 
gan with everything against him, and it was a long, hard 
struggle to secure support for his mission. For two years 
he lived on porridge—and not in deference to any vegetarian 
convictions. Repeatedly his American friends have sent 
him money to come home, but he has always spent the 
money in his work. This last time they were clever 
enough to send a ticket. Mr. Boyer always welcomes 
Amerjean visitors, and whoever can find his way to 29 
Cottage Grove, Bow, near the People’s Palace, will enjoy 


an ever-memorable experience. For my own part, I con- 


sider the Drift Children’s Mission one of the “sights of 


London.” 
% 


Hints to Readers 


What are some of the best books to read in preparing a paper 
or talk upon “ The Rossetti Family”? From what books can I 
best obtain information in regard to the English Pre-Raphael 
ites ? es A. J. G. 


* 


Caine (Hall), ‘* Recollections of Rossetti.” 

Rossetti (William Michael). ‘* Dante Gabriel Rossetti.” 

Sharp (William) , “ Dante Gabriel Rossetti.” 

Wood (Esther), “Dante Gabriel Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Move- 
ment.”’ 

Hunt (Holman), “* History of Pre-Raphaelitism.” 

Layard (George Somes), ** Tennyson and his Pre-Raphaelite Illustrators.” 

Quilter (Harry), Preferences.” 

Pater (Walter), ‘* Appreciations.” 

Mabie (Hamilton W.), ‘‘ Essays in Literary Interpretation.” 

Patmore (Coventry), ** Principles in Art.” 

Swinburne (Algernon Charles), “*‘ A Criticism of Rossetti.” 


Please oblige an American theological student in Germany 
with a list of the best lives of Luther in English and in German. 
Perhaps other students of history and theology among your 
readers would be glad of such a list. j. Bw. 


Luther (Martin), Tischgesprache,” Briefe,” “‘ Bedenken,” etc. (or trans- 
lations). 

KG6stlin (Julius), ‘‘ Martin Luther” (or translation). 

Freytag (Gustav), Doktor Luther” (or translation). 

Robertson (William B.), ‘* Martin Luther.” 

Beard (Charles), ** Martin Luther and his Reformation in Germany.” 

Baynes (Peter), ** Life of Luther.” 

Carlyle (Thomas), Essays.”’ 

Froude (James Anthony), * Short Studies.”’ 

Lindsay (T. M.), The Reformation.” 

Tulloch (Principal), “‘ Leaders of the Reformation.”’ 

Seebohm (F.), “ The Era of the Protestant Reformation.” 

Fisher (George P.), ‘*‘ History of the Reformation.” 

Ranke (Leopold von), ‘“* Geschichte der Reformation” (or translation). 

Creighton (Bishop), “ The German Reformation.” 

Hausser (L.), “* Zeitalter der Reformation” (or translation). 

D’ Aubigné (Merle), “‘ Histoire de la Reformation” (or translation). 

Cunningham (Principai), ‘“‘ The Reformers and Theology of the Reforma 
tion.” 

Hardwick (Archdeacon), “‘ History of the Christian Church during the Ref- 
ormation.” 


Please name the best English histories of French and German 
Literature. 3 H. C. 


French. 


Saintsbury (George), “A Primer of French Literature,” “A Short History — 


of French Literature,” ‘‘ Essays on French Novelists.” 
‘Warren (F. M.), *“* A Primer of French Literature.” 
Hutson (Charles Woodward), “‘ A History of French Literature.” 
Laun (Henry van), “A History of French Literature.” 
Masson (Gustave), ** French Literature.” 
Sainte-Beuve (C. A.), ** Monday Chats ”’ (translation). 
James (Henry), “* French Poets.” 
Pollock (F.), ‘‘ Lectures on French Poets.” 
Delille (E.), Some French Writers.” 
Mellé (R.), ‘‘Contemporary French Writers.” 
Besant (Sir Walter), ‘‘ The French Humorists from the Twelfth to the Nime- 
teenth Century.” 
Velde (Madame de), “ French Fiction of To-day.” 
German, 
Lublin (J. T.), “‘ A Primer of German Literature.” 
Hosmer (J. K.), “*“ A Short History of German Literature.” 
Gostwick and Harrison, ** Outlines of German Literature.” 
Scherer (Wilhelm), “ History of German Literature”’ (translation). 
Selss (A. M.), “Critical Outline of the History of Germany.” 
Carlyle (Thomas), “ Essays on the Greater German Poets and Writers.” 
Taylor (Bayard), “* Studies in German Literature.” 
MacCullum (M. W.), “Studies in Low and High German Literature.” 
Boyesen (Hjalmar Hjorth), ‘‘ Essays in German Literature.” 
Hillebrand (Kar]), German Thought.” 
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A September Voyage 


By Mary Gay Humphreys 


It was out of a number of suggestions for a two weeks’ 
outing that the canal-boat trip first came about. As always, 
the man for the hour appeared. He had been camping in 
the Adirondacks for three summers, and, in addition to 
stores of experience, he had a lot of camp equipment. Ac- 
cordingly all the business part of the project was put in his 
hands, while the others looked after the social and decora- 
tive ends. | 

As the Delaware and Hudson River Canal offered the 
greatest advantages in the way of scenery, it was decided to 
patronize that line. The first thing the man did was to 
look for a boat; and as the greater number of boats on 
this line carry coal, it was important not to secure a coal- 
boat, which no amount of cleaning would render habitable. 
A boat that carried excelsior was finally engaged ; and it 
may be explained that excelsior is not an emblazoned ban- 
ner which people carry up hill, but a species of fine clean 
shavings used in stuffing and packing things. 

In any case, the payment for the boat must be sufficient 
to recompense the captain for the loss of a trip with inani- 
mate freight. The sum was finally agreed upon at $9 a 
day. This sum included the expenses of boat, man, boy, 
two mules and their keep. The boat came in from its trip 
Friday night, and would start out again on Monday night. 
This allowed but three days for preparation. 

Now, in three days this was what was done: First, the 
man illuminated the entire boat with sulphur candles. Why 
he did not explain, although it could not have been to see 
with, for the boat was shut up tight, and nobody within. 
He then had carpenters hastily construct two dormitories, 
between them a common sitting-room, where he built a 
stationary dining-table, and two staircases leading above 
and below. The interior, after the carpenters left it, was 
decorated lavishly with whitewash. 

In the dormitories were placed twelve cots, with mat- 
tresses of excelsior, costing $2.50 each. What is known 
as a shore service, meaning 125 pieces, of tableware was 
bought for ten dollars, and a full supply of cheap glass. 
In addition, twenty large cushions stuffed with hay were 
made for thedeck. The boat, lightly freighted, would ride 
high, and the bridges and locks did not permit chairs. 
_ On the hay cushions the company was to sit. 


It was also the duty of the man to engage the cook. 


The cook was not only chef but steward. Afterward, 
the amount which was considered necessary to spend on 
the table was put into the steward’s hands, and the storing 
of the larder left to his judgment. The stores to be 
laid in included such articles as sugar, coffee, tea, flour, 
and other prime necessaries which could be easily car- 
ried. Otherwise the cook marketed successfully along the 
route. 

On the part of the individuals, each supplied his or her 
own bedding, bedclothes, and towels; collectively, the rugs 
that strewed the floor, and the photographs and interior 
decorations. There was a piano, and there were books, a 
banjo, a guitar, and other accompaniments of civilized 
leisure. A friend sent a box of potted plants. These 
were ranged around the end of the boat, from which flags 
fluttered until it looked like a thing alive. Thus was every- 
thing ready for an unknown voyage which was sure to have 
its pleasures and might have its perils. 

On Monday evening a company of twelve, five maidens 
and six men, duly chaperoned, set forth. They experi- 
enced no ignominy in joining a train of canal-boats on busi- 
ness errands, and depending on an important little tug 
to carry them to Rondout, where the canal journey would 
begin. On the contrary, it was a beautiful moonlit night, 
and up and down the voyagers strolled the length of the 
thirty canal-boats as if it were a country lane, and feeling 
as romantic as possible. 

At Rondout they had rendezvous with the mules, and 
from thence the journey by canal began. They were all 
good walkers, and the country—for the canal runs through 
Canaan-like Ulster and picturesque Sullivan, with the Cats- 
kills always in view—was tempting to their feet. With locks 
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two or three miles apart, it was easy enough to strike across 
the country and join the boat at the next lock. Several 
of the party were artists, and there were bits of scenery to 
be sketched, and errant wanderings in secluded paths and 
rural villages. : 

The fame of the explorers preceded them. At locks 
curious villagers would be waiting to see a canal-boat mas- 
querading as a pieasure-craft, gayly bedecked with flags. 
At one lock the hospitable proprietor of a hall met them 
and invited them to stay over for a dance. He had 
already hired the fiddlers, in the belief that he knew what 
an excursion party wanted. An excursion party that didn’t 


want to dance was indeed a new species. 


‘But it is the chances for “ snubbing ” that make a canal- 
boat trip interesting. Snubbing is a technical term. A 
boat does not “lay up;” it snubs. To visit Shohola Glen 
and the artistic parts of Ulster County, the boat snubbed. 
Leaving the captain, the cook, and the mules, the party 
tramped away. 

It is important, in a canal-boat trip, to write to head- 
quarters and get the right of way. Because, if you start 
out on a trip of definite length, you cannot afford unneces- 
sary delays. | 

Now, a canal is so constructed that you must keep in the 
procession. There can be no passing, racing, and getting 
out of place when you are drawn by mules. But at a basin 
it is possible to get advantage of place if you have right of 
way. Thereby hangs one of the exciting episodes of the 
lazy, unexciting journey. Owing to some mishap, there 
had collected in the basin about sixty boats, impatient, 
angry, and eloquent, after the manner of boats or their 
bosses, at the delay. 

At this juncture came along the pleasure-craft, flying 
saucy flags, its decks littered with lazy, idle people strum- 
ming music, and claiming precedence with their right of 
way. The world took on a very ridiculous aspect to these 
anxious and angry canal-boatmen, and they determined to 
set it right with their grappling-hooks stretched forth to 
detain the boat. But high authority triumphed, and the 
pleasure-craft passed on. The only other peril was the 
running away of the mules, frightened of all things, at the 
cars, which they saw every day. / 

As for the rest of the time, there was reading aloud, the 
tinkle of banjo and guitar, college songs, sentimental dit- 
The cook was all and more 
than he promised. The farms along the route yielded up 
the best of their fruits. The meats were unapproachable, 
the salads delicious. On the evening the party returned 
it dined at a restaurant of high repute, and sighed for its 
canal-boat table. But the most remarkable part of this 
story is that, when the accounts came to be cast up, they 
fell below the costs estimated. : 


One Woman’s View 


One morning recently a call was made in the East Side 
in New York, right in the heart of its most crowded dis- 
trict—that part of the city where the corrupt administra- 
tion of municipal affairs has laid the heaviest burdens on 
the home life of the people. When the business that 
occasioned the call had been attended to, and the caller 
was leaving, one of the hostesses decided to walk with her 
to the cars. 

This woman is Irish, the widow of a liquor-seller; she 
was left penniless, and at forty-five had to begin learning 
something that would support herself and help to support 
her mother, a helpless cripple. In spite of her burdens, 
and they are many, she is cheerful, witty, courageous. 

*‘Did ye know I had a new beau?” she asked as soon 
as we were on the street alone. 

‘Why, no! Have you?” 

“Yes, And he has more ups and downs in the world 
than I have.” She waited a minute before proceeding : 
‘“‘ One of his legs is shorter than the other.” 

Without giving time to laugh, she went on. 

“T wanted to tell yer a lot of things. This morning I 
went to me butcher’s. Whilst he was cutting the meat 
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he sez, ‘The trucks and wagons is going back in the 
streets.’ 

_ “Are they?’ sez I. ‘I’m glad ye told me. When, 
may I ask ?’ 

‘¢¢ Soon,’ sez he. 

‘“‘< Ye’re kind to give me warning,’ sez I. He looked at 
me. ‘ Yis,’ sez I, ‘we appreciate it that ye’ve told us.’ 

Who?’ sez he. | 

“‘¢ The women,’ sez I. ‘It gives us time to get up the 
muscle to run thim off the dock,’ sez I. He got mad. I 
went right on. 

_ “Do you think that the women who have lived in this 

neighborhood all their lives ’most, and never knew the 
time when the streets was not poison, and the sights on 
them such that, God forgive me, there was times when I 
thought if I had a daughter God would be good to her to 
make her blind, that now we know what burdens yer 
wagons and trucks put upon us,-that we are going to sit 
down under them again? If the men of New York who 
got them where they belong let them come back, the 
women will be an army to run them into the river, or burn 
them where they stand. Souls is more than wagons in 
the sight of God. Is there no shame in yer, you with two 
fine daughters of your own?’ D’ye know what he said? 
That ‘it ate up a poor man’s profits to pay rent for the 
trucks and wagons.’ ‘ Yes,’ said I. ‘ Your four wagons have 
filled this block since I was a girl of ten, the bloody 
straw that was in the bottom drawing the flies in summer, 
and making a bed for men too drunk to go home, or who 
put their night’s lodging down their throats. I can’t 
remember this block when yer wagons were not filling it 
and sheltering a pile of dirt. Where are yer two car- 
riages ?’ sez I. 3 

““*Tn the stable,’ sez he. 

Keep the wagons with them,’ sez I. ‘It’s a shame 
to separate a family. But if yer must put any back, put 
the carriages—they are never there Sundays, and they’re 
prettier. Ye’re a good man,’ sez I, ‘and ye’ve been 
patient with poor women who come to ye for trust when 
the meat money ran down the throats of their husbands ; 
but ye are doing more for them now when ye pay rent 
for the housing of yer wagons, making the block decent 
for little children to play on;’ and I walked out.” 


* 


Practical Tennis 
By James Hammond 


_ Lawn-tennis is not what we could exactly call a new 
game. At the same time there is always something in it 
‘for even a good player to learn, and, though every one 
understands the rules of the sport, many do not realize 
what can be done in the way of organization (in tourna- 
ments, for example) to furnish a great deal of good sport 
during a summer sojourn. 

Any one can find room and turf enough for a court. Any 
one can hold a racquet and make certain strokes. But 
comparatively few people get beyond the first principles of 
the game, because they do not take the pains to study the 
sport in such a manner as to learn how much there is to 
be learned even before the most important details can be 
mastered. 

In the first place, lawn-tennis is a sport, and sport of any 
kind involves the question of defeat and victory. If you 
are playing at all, you are, or should be, playing to win. 
While you are at it, therefore, give the game all the atten- 
tion and thought you are capable of giving. Each stroke 
should, so far as possible, have some definite end in view. 
For example, after the first three or four services you may 
discover that your opponent is weak at the back-hand 
stroke, delivered low at a point half-way between the ser- 
vice and back lines. I mention this particular stroke be- 
cause most desultory players are weak at it. This being 
once discovered, try to drive the ball close to the right- 
hand back corner of your opponent’s court as you face it. 
When your opponent is serving from the left of his court 
into your right-hand court, this stroke, if well placed, compels 
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him to cross his court and make a running back-hand 
stroke close to his left foot. In nine cases out of ten such 
a player as we are considering will send the ball back a 
low liner on your own left, close to the side line and near 
the service line. Expecting this, you are ready to get there 
in time, and a straight stroke, far back close to the side 
line at the left, may be often a winning play. 

Here is the simplest kind of play barely suggested, and 
yet it shows one point which many a young man fails to 
notice or to follow; 2. ¢., a little method and a little reason 
in every stroke. If you study the courts with a little care, 
you will find dozens of such situations, and will, in a short 
time, grow to recognize one or another as it appears in 
actual play, and you will then, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, try to make that return which, after considerable 
study, you have decided to be the best. Two weeks of 
such thought will open up an entirely new idea of the sport. 
In the first place, there is the interest, indeed the fascina- 
tion, of studying your opponent and his style of play. In 
the second place, there is the absolute certainty of a 
gradual improvement in your own play as you grow to know 
the best returns for certain general situations, such as when 
to lob, when to drive, when to cut, when to volley, and 
when to wait for the bound. 

Looked at in this light, tennis becomes a new game. 
You may not have any intention of playing much, but no 
game is worth playing at all unless you play it just as well 
and just as hard as you can. Careless playing is worse 
than waste of time. In order to have opportunity for this 
study, avoid playing with the same man too much, and 
always, when possible, play with a man who knows the game 
a little better than you do. For this reason, as well as for 
several others, boys and young men should not play lawn- 
tennis with girls. It often happens, of course, that the 
mixed doubles seem to be very adaptable -to the circum- 
stances, and much social amusement would be lost if they 
were abolished. My answer to this is, Let us have social 
amusement, and let us have lawn-tennis, but not both at 
one and the same time. Girls can and should play tennis, 
but they should play singles and doubles by themselves, 
and this for more than one reason, as I have said. First, 
because women are physically not so strong as men, and 
because no woman should play tennis or any other game 
a moment after she begins to feel the slightest weariness. 
Let two girls and two boys start in for a set of tennis, and 
neither of the girls, if they are of the kind we admire most, 
would acknowledge that they were tired until either the set 
were finished or they themselves were completely exhausted. 
That is bad for girls. Second, because, as has been said, 
boys and men play a faster and more active game, and 
they are constantly losing skill so long as they let balls go 
by which under other circumstances they would try for. 
And, third, because the sport is lost sight of and amuse-. 
ment becomes the object of the game. Most sports are 
amusing, but many amusements are far from being sport. 
And, as I have a great admiration and respect for sport as 
a physical and moral trainer, I believe, as any one must 
who thinks of it, that sport, while it is being indulged in, 
should be honest, healthy, earnest sport, and not a fussing 
around on some field where manly purpose and mental as 
well as physical vigor are sacrificed. 

This brings me to the point of this short sketch. The 
way to keep up the sport side, the progress, and the real 
worth of lawn-tennis is to form little tennis organizations 
wherever you may be for the summer or for the month. 
Either have a running tournament so arranged that at the 
end of the month the girl or the man who has won the 
largest number of sets shall be the champion in her or his 
class, or arrange a series of tournaments such as we 
ordinarily mean by the words “tennis tournament.” . In 
other words, play for an object, whether that object be of 
commercial value or not, whether it be distant or imme- 
diate, and then give yourself something to work for by 
making the best possible showing you can. It is surpris- 
ing to see what results such a flimsy affair as a general 
agreement to play a hundred sets made between two persons 
to extend over two months will bring forth. The keeping 
of scores becomes more and more interesting: the care of 
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the players becomes more and more thorough ; the thought 
put into each game becomes more and more earnest; and 
at the close of the two months, if either of you goes off to 
play. with' some one of equal ability at the beginning of the 
season who has not played in this way, the result can and 
will be only one way. This is a beautiful sport for us all, 
but it is being abused at the same time that most people 
fail to get half the real enjoyment there is in it. It only 
needs that you should respect it as you would anything 
else, that you do your best while playing, and the result 
will be certain improvement. | 


Ted, the Boy Sergeant 


A Young Folks’ Story of the Western Frontier 
| By Captain Jack Crawford 
In Three Parts—II. 


The lad was quickly measured, and in a couple of days 
proudly strutted about the post wearing a handsome new 
uniform. In obedience to Captain Hamilton’s request, 
Blue Eagle, the Indian chief, brought Beauty to the post, 
and, under the instruction of Sergeant ODay, who dearly 
loved the little fellow, Ted soon became a quite expert rider. 

He loved to be with the men of the signal corps at their 
practice, and manifested such deep interest in their work 
that he was taught the code ; and the proudest hour of his 
young life was when from a distant hill he was permitted 
to take the flag and send a message to his father at the 
post, and was told that the message had been received and 
plainly understood. He became so infatuated with the 
signal work that he applied to his father for a transfer from 
the cavalry to that fascinating branch of the service ; but 
the men of the troop, headed by good old Sergeant O’ Day, 
so strongly protested against losing him that he withdrew 
the application ; and as his conduct had been most exem- 
plary for the past year, he was rewarded with promotion to 
the position of a corporal. His pride was unbounded 
when the two chevrons of that rank were placed upon his 
arms. A year later he was made a sergeant, and, with an 
air of mock regret, Sergeant O’Day said to him : 

“ Sure, now, Sargeant Ted, it’s meself is no longer your 
sooparior officer, an’ it’s no ordhers o’ mine you'll now 
have to be obeyin’.” | 

‘‘Oh, but you’re mistaken, Sergeant,’’ Ted replied. 
“You are the ranking sergeant, because you have been in 
the service the longest, and I must yet obey your orders. 
I don’t care, because you never give me any orders I don’t 
love to obey. But look here, Sergeant O’Day, you must 
mind your eye or I’ll some day be promoted over you, and 
then we'll see who the orders come from. You must work 
hard to gain promotion.’ 

“Oh, faix, Ted, Oi’m to the top o’ me reach now. 
Oi’ve been a sargeant fur eighteen years, and phen Oi go 
to me resht in the grave the shtripes av a sargeant ’ll be 
on me arrums.” 

“But you may get a first sergeant’s stripes, you know. 
Papa says you are the oldest duty sergeant in the whole 
Sixth Cavalry, and—stoop down so. I can whisper—he says 
you are a faithful old soldier and the best non-commis- 
sioned officer in the regiment.” 

The old trooper’s eyes gleamed with honest pride at this 
compliment from his Captain. With a smile of gratifica- 
tion on his weather-beaten face, he replied : 

“God love the Captain, did he say that, now? Well, it’s 
a poor shtick of a man wouldn’t be a good sowldier undher 
such a foine captain. There goes the shtable-call, Ted, 
dear, an’ we musht go an’ fade an’ groom our horses. 
Come along, Sargeant Ted.” 

With his hand in that of the old trooper, Ted trotted 
away in the direction of the post stables. There was a 
man assigned to the duty of caring for Beauty, but Ted so 
loved the pretty creature that he often fed him himself and 
rubbed his glossy skin with the brush. 

Social life in a military garrison of the Far West often 
becomes monotonous, and many are the modes of recrea- 
tion planned to lend enjoyment to the enforced isolation 
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from the busy world required of the officers and their fam- 
ilies. . Colonel Baker, the veteran post-commander, sent out 
invitations to several of the officers and their families to 
join him on a fishing excursion to Trout Creek, a beauti- 
ful stream which headed in the Medicine Bow Mountains, 
in which the speckled beauties were to be found in great 
numbers, The Captain, Mrs. Hamilton, and Sergeant Ted 
were among those favored with invitations, and one beau- 
tiful May morning the party left the garrison and moved 
merrily away toward the distant range. The officers and 
ladies rode in two ambulances, each drawn by four mules, 
with soldiers for drivers, preceded by a small detail of but 
six cavalrymen under Sergeant O’Day. Ted insisted on 
riding Beauty with his old friend at the head of the soldiers, 
and no general at the head of a victorious army ever sat 
his horse more proudly than did our little boy sergeant as 
he rode along on his pretty pony. } 

Ten miles distant from the fort, ‘‘Pass Creek’ was 
reached, a beautiful clear stream, which headed in the 
range to the eastward and flowed down through gulches ir 
the foot-hills to the more level plain below. A grove of 
cottonwood trees offered an inviting camping-place, and as 
the party were out for enjoyment, Colonel Baker did not 
wish to tire the ladies with too long a ride, and ordered 
that the tents be pitched until the following morning. The 
soldiers soon pitched the two wall-tents on the bank of the 
creek, while the officers and ladies scattered through the 
grove gathering wild flowers and enjoying the refreshing 
shade of the giant cottonwoods. The forenoon was but little 
more than half spent, and Ted, with boyish enthusiasm, 
begged his father to allow himself and Sergeant O’ Day to 
ride to the range, some four miles away. He solemnly 
averred that he was not in the least wearied by his ride 


from the fort, and that Beauty was “as fresh as a daisy.” 


The troopers had been ordered to saddle up and proceed 
under the sergeant to Trout Creek and select a favorable 
location for a camp, and to remain there until the arrival 
of the party on the following day ; but Ted coaxed so ear- 
nestly, and had had so few opportunities for an outing from 
the confinement of the garrison, that his father yielded, and 
the soldiers rode away in charge of a corporal. A fewmo- 
ments later Ted and Sergeant O’Day, with lunches in their 
saddle-pockets, departed toward the range to the eastward. 

A rumor had some time before reached the ears of the 
post commander that Yampa Jack and Colorow, two Ute 
Indian chiefs, had left the reservation on White River, far 
to the southward, and, with their followers, were commit- 
ting depredations on the settlers and cattlemen in’ the 
country bordering the river. He paid little heed to the 
report, and had no fear that the depredatory band would 
come so far north as the country adjacent to the fort, -nor 
little dreamed that they would endeavor to carry on their 
savage work right in the teeth of a military garrison. 
Hence he had taken his fishing party out from the post — 
with no protection save the squad of troopers referred to, 
and the merry picnickers romped and played like children 
in the beautiful grove, little dreaming that a savage foe was 
lurking near. | 

Ted and the old sergeant rode rapidly onward until they 
reached the base of the mountains, then, at a slower pace, 
ascended the gulch, through which Pass Creek winds its 
way in sparkling beauty. Away up the gulch they found 
a tortuous cattle-trail leading up the sloping side of the 
mountain range, and this they followed until they reached 
the summit. As they dismounted and stood under a pine- 
tree at the top of the great mountain Ted gave utterance 
to a cry of delight, for he had never looked upon a scene 
so beautiful. The great plain, dotted here and there with 
low hills and traversed by many gulches, lay spread out at 
their feet, its broad bosom clothed in a living mantle of 
green. Here and there herds of cattle were to be seen 
feeding on the nutritious grasses, and a herd of antelope 
lay in fancied security under a tree but a mile below them. 
In the distance great mountain ranges lifted up their 
shaggy heads until they were buried in the fleecy clouds 
which hung above them, their peaks wearing crowns of 
glistening snow. The North Platte River, looking from 
their height like a silvery ribbon, wound in graceful curves 
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through the heart of the plain, a speck here and there on 
its shores denoting the location of a rancher’s humble 
cabin. Down the stream the buildings of the fort could be 
distinctly outlined on the eminence above the valley, and 
further to the westward a column of black smoke fiom the 
Union Pacific Railway Company’s shops marked the spot 
where stood the then small frontier town of Rawlins Springs. 

“‘Oh, Sergeant,” Ted cried, “there is our camp down 
there by the green trees. The tents look like little white 
specks from away up here.”’ ) 

‘“‘There it is, sure enough, darlint. Av you had the 
behint spring-jack legs of a grasshopper you could jump 
down in the middle of the ladies an’ gintlemen an’ surround 
thim afore they could bat their eyes.” 

“Give me your field glass, Sergeant. 
can recognize papa and mamma.” 

The lad took the glass and leveled it on the camp. He 
easily recognized the several forms through the powerful 
binocular, and, after gazing for a time upon the party 
below, began to study other distant objects. Suddenly he 
cried out: 

‘Oh, Sergeant ! I see some Indians in a gulch away over 
yonder south of the camp!” 

“Some phat, Ted? Sure there’s no Indians in this 
blissid country. Gimme the glass. Phere, now?” 

“Over there, this side of that table hill, down in the 
gulch. I could see the feathers in their heads as plain as 
I see you.” ° 

O’Day leveled the glass on the point indicated, and for 
a few moments gazed in silence. Then he said in an 
anxious tone of voice: 

“May the blissed saints pertect the ladies an’ gintle- 
men in the camp! Sure the haythens.are there, Ted, more 
ner twinty of them, an’ they’re shnakin’, like the murtherin’ 
skunks they are, along the bottom o’ the gulch toward the 
camp. Howly mother, but phat can we do!” 

Ted burst into tears, and wrung his hands in his -great 
terror. | 

“Oh, Sergeant, they will surely kill papa and mamma, 
and all the rest of the officers and ladies! Can’t we gallop 
down in time to save them ?” 

‘*‘ Gallop down a shtape mountain over the rocks! No, 
Ted, we could niver get there ahead o’ the haythens. Sure 
it’s to be a foight, an’ phat can the loikes o’ four officers 
an’ two lazy ambulance-droivers do wid twinty or more 
murtherin’ Indians, wid a half a dozen faymales in the 
way? Faix, it’s complately bewildered Oi am!” 

Ted’s grief was terrible. He almost screamed aloud in 
his great fear for the safety of the people in the camp, for 
he had heard and read much of the cruel, bloodthirsty 
nature of the Utes. Suddenly he ceased his weeping, his 
swollen eyes assumed a wild, hopeful expression, and, after 
a few moments’ thought, he cried : , 

‘Run, Sergeant, run for your life to that thicket and cut 
me the longest, slimmest pole you can find! Quick, 
O’Day! Lose not a moment!” _ 

“Oh, be the powers! it’s yer signal tellygraph you are 
jafther m’anin’! God love you, ye have more sinse in yer 

ittle head than Pat O’Day has in the big cokynut he 
wears on his showlders this blissed minute,” the Sergeant 
cried as he hastily procured a hunting-knife from his saddle- 
pocket and ran toward the thicket. When he returned, 
Ted affixed his white handkerchief to the pole as a flag, 
and said: | 

‘‘Now take the glass, Sergeant, and watch the camp 
closely. Some one there may happen to be looking up 
this way and see my signals, and papa understands the 
code and will reply to them.” 

The brave lad’s whole aspect had undergone a marked 
change. He was no longer the weeping, trembling boy 
of a few moments before, but hurried his preparations with 
a lool. of determination on his pale face, and as he hoisted 
his flag and began to signal to the camp away below, he 
looked every inch the boyish hero he was. ea. 

For several minutes he threw his improvised flag first to 
this side and then to that, the old Sergeant holding his 
glass steadily on the camp. 

“Oi have me fears they’ll not be seein’ you at all at all, 


I want to see if I 
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Ted. Sure, they’re rompin’ an’ playin’ on the grass loike 
a pack o’ childer in the school-yard.”’ 

The old feeling of fright again threatened to grapple 
and unman the brave boy, but he clenched his teeth yet 
more firmly together and continued his signals. 

But there came no response from the camp over which 
such deadly peril was hanging. Tears again blinded 
Ted’s eyes, and he trembled as a leaf shaken by the wind, 
and felt that he could not much longer endure the great 
mental strain. | 

“ Are they still playing, Sergeant ?” he asked, in trem- 
bling tones. | 

‘“‘ They are, Ted, all but one of the ladies, an’ Oi belave 
in me sowl she’s lookin’ up this way. Howld on! Be the 
powers, all av thim are gathered around her, an’ she is 
pointin’ her finger directly up at us. Kape yer flag flyin’, 
Ted, darlint, fur Oi’m sure they see it.” 


A Few More Games 
By Alice L. Yeaton 


Among the young people the demand for amusement 
never seems to fail, and perhaps I may do them a good 
turn by describing some of the favorite games in our family. . 
At some of our family parties we started the spirit of fun 
and frolic by playing ‘“ My father has just come home 
from India.” Sitting in a circle, the leader addressed that 
remark to the one next to him, who responded with : 

‘What did he bring you ?” 

‘“‘ A palm-leaf fan,” said the leader, suiting the action to 
the word by waving one hand in imitation of a fan. 

This question and answer went around the circle. The 
second time the answer was, “ Two palm-leaf fans,” with 
both hands waving. The third time round the gift was a 
new hat, accompanied by more or less vigorous bobbing of 
the head. This was followed by “a pair of shoes,” which 
set one foot shaking, and then “two pairs of shoes” 
started the other one. The motions were not stopped 
until the whole party was waving and nodding and shaking 
‘“‘ like a lot of dervishes,” as one remarked. 

By that time we were ready to rest our muscles and 
exercise our minds. The leader began in: “] om 
going to pack my trunk for a journey, and I shall put in it 
a paper collar.” This was repeated by each in turn, add- 
ing at the same time an article for themselves to those 
already mentioned. Once around the circle it went ; twice 
around, and bird-cages, hoop-skirts, razors, and stove- 
polish caused. such confusion in the trunk that the last one 
on the third round, after going through the whole list, 
added, with a sigh: ‘‘ A cup of cold poison, for I am sure 
it will be needed at the end of the journey !” 

After a few moments’ frivolous chat, the leader, who 
took that position almost unconsciously, because of her 
ability to keep things going, began again: “‘I have a 
thought; what is it like?” “Like the Midway ;” “Like 
fire ;” ‘“‘ Like Love’s young dream,” came the answers in 
quick succession. 

The leader turned to the first one. ‘ Why is my sing- 
ing like the Midway ?” she demanded. 

‘* Because it is a howling success,” answered the young 
man, unabashed. The comparisons were not all so apt, 
but there were witty ones enough to cause considerable 
laughter. 

‘“‘ Now we will wind up the evening by unwinding the 
ball,” said the leader, after an interval occupied by the 
Virginia reel, wherein the elderly members particularly 
distinguished themselves. 

A large ball of twine was produced, and one of the party 
began unwinding it and telling a story at the same time. 
After a moment or two the hero (or possibly the story- 
teller) became involved in difficulties, and the ball and 
story were passed on to the next person. The poor hero 
went, like McGinty, “to the bottom of the sea,” from there 
to the North Pole, then to the moon, and at last reached 
Chicago at the moment when the present writer, having 
finished the ball and story together, found the “ plum,” a 
tiny silver pencil fastened to the end of the twine. 
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For the Little People 


The Dreadful Surmise of Polly 


Little bald head on the pillow, 
Little red face underneath, 

And puckers and wrinkles por 
And never a sign of teeth. 


Such a queer little, dear little morsel 
Is Polly’s little new brother 

That, at first sight, she isn’t quite certain 
She’s satisfied, somehow or other. 


“T like him, nursie—of course so,” 
Says this dubious little maid. 
“ But he looks so dreffully ’culiar, 
He’s a foreigner, I’m afraid.” 
— Youth’s Companion. 


How Billy Came and Went 
A True Story 
By Helen Ward Banks 


Billy came to the Stanlakes’ because Sallie 
had made papa understand that she could not 
be happy without something to drive, and that 
she could not harness into a wagon her chick- 
ens, or her lamb, or her cats, or her birds. 

Billy was such a big fellow and had such 
strong horns that Sallie was a little afraid of 
him. But she stepped into the wagon and 
picked up the reins, while Brother Ben let go 
his hold on Billy’s head. Then what a scram- 
ble! Up the road, and around the corner, 
wherever Billy chose to go, with Ben chasing 
after. But Ben could not catch him, and 
Billy did not stop until he was tired. Sallie, 
brave and shaken, stepped out of the wagon. 
“T think,” she said, “ I won’t drive him till he 
gets tame.” 

So Billy was left to wander about, and Sallie 
kept out of the way of his long horns. But 
Billy and Norah, the cook, became enemies at 
once. 

On the outside of the kitchen window were 
solid wooden shutters. Billy soon found he 
could unlatch these with his horns, and a dozen 
times a day he would shut Norah in the dark. 
She chased him with her broom, but Billy was 
always too quick for her, and she could only 
shake her stick at him from the kitchen door ; 
which he didn’t mind at all, but began to nib- 
ble at the dish-towels which Norah had spread 
on the grass to dry. 

And as Billy came to the Stanlakes’ because 
of Sallie, he went away because of Norah. 

One day, not finding enough dish-towels to 
eat, Billy was pretty hungry. Norah was going 
out, and stood at the gate in her best shawl, 
quite forgetting Billy. Presently she felt a 
pull at her shawl, and there was naughty Billy 
munching the fringe. 

“ Ah, go on wid ye, ye black rascal!” Norah 
cried, clapping her hands. But it was too late. 
Billy scampered away, but he left a large hole 
in the shawl. 

“ What kind of a baste are ye ?” Norah said, 
but then she had to stop and clap her hands 

in. Master Billy was standing on his hind 
legs under the clothes-line, taking for dessert 
the sleeve of papa’s very nicest shirt. At 
Norah’s shout Billy dropped to his four legs 
and tried to run away. 

The open kitchen door looked safe, and in 
Billy ran. But there he was worse off than 
ever, for he was shut in. The fire was on the 
opposite side of the room, and, to get away 
from Norah’s broom, Billy leaped up on the 


range. 

Then he forgot Norah and her broom. He 
had never walked on so hot a floor before. 
Up came one foot and then another, and Billy 
was dancing a jig. 

He did not know enough to get down, and 
Norah was laughing too hard to help him. 
So there he danced till Sallie and Ben came 
and drove him out. 

“ Ah ha, Masther Billy!” Norah said, wiping 
the tears from her eyes. ‘“ You'll not be play- 
in’ your thricks again on me, mayhap.” 

And he never did. That night papa said : 

“Don’t you think we might let Billy go 


home again, Sallie?” and Sallie answered, 


with a sigh, “ Yes, papa. He’s beautiful, but 
he doesn’t get very tame, and it is pretty ex- 
pensive to feed him on shawls and shirts.” 

And this is how Billy came and went. 

Two Pies 

We have all heard of the famous pie that 
was set before the king, in which four and 
twenty blackbirds were hidden. Though the 
rhyme in which the history of this pie is writ- 
ten asks if this “ was not a dainty dish to set 
before a king?” we have all secretly decided 
that if the king was hungry he probably did 
not appreciate the songs of those blackbirds, 
and would have preferred that they should sing 
in the tree out in the yard where the maid was 
hanging up the clothes. The pie, if the king 
was hungry, would have been more attractive 
if it had been filled with chicken daintily 
cooked. In that case we probably should 
never have heard of the pie. Its fame and the 
interest that it has aroused among children are 
due entirely to the fact that the cook put in 
blackbirds who sang when the pie was opened, 
and to the action of one of the blackbirds, 
who, you remember, was so disagreeable that 
he nipped the maiden’s nose when she had no 
way to protect herself, both hands being em- 
ployed in hanging up the clothes, and she 
probably held a clothes-pin in her mouth, which 
prevented her from screaming. 
screamed,this disagreeable bird would probably 
have flown away, and then we should never 


- have heard of him. .- 


‘ In 1770, “ Harper’s Round Table ” tells us, a 
most remarkable pie was made. This pie jus- 
tified the making, for it was eaten; and that 
is the legitimate end of all pies. The 1770 pie 
was shipped to a baronet in London from his 
country seat. It required two bushels of flour 
and twenty pounds of butter to make the crust 
for this pie. It was filled with four geese, two 
turkeys, two rabbits, four wild ducks, two 
woodcock, six snipe, four partridges, two 
neats’ tongues, two curlews, seven blackbirds 
—who did not sing, because they were nicely 
cooked—and six pigeons. It was nine feet in 
circumference at the bottom. When it was 
put on the table, the dish was mounted on a 
small cart made for it, and wheeled around 
the table for the convenience of each guest, 
who helped himself. A much more sensible 
pie, this, than the one of singing blackbirds. 


Always Growing 


What do you do in the ground, little seed, 
Under the rain and snow, , 
Hidden away from the bright blue sky, 
And lost to the madcap sparrow’s eye? 
“ Why, do you not know? 
I grow.” 


What do you do in the nest, little bird, 
When the bough springs to and fro ? 
How do you pass the time away 
From dawn to dusk of the summer day? 
“What, do you not know? 
I grow.” 


What do you do in the pond, little fish, 
With scales that glisten so? 
In and out of the water-grass, 
Never at rest, I see you pass. 
“ Why, do you not know? 
I grow.” 


What do you do in the cradle, my boy, 
With chubby cheeks all aglow? 
What do you do when your toys are put 
Away, and your wise little eyes are shut? 
“Ho! do you not know? 
I grow.” 


Always growing! by night or day 
No idle moments we see ; 
Whether at work or cheerful play, 
Let us all be able to say, 
In the goédness of God 
We grow! 
—Our Little People. 


If she had. 


Queer Trees 

The winds from the Polar regions blow hard 
and constantly over the Falkland Islands. 
These winds have twisted the trees into most 
curious shapes. Travelers tell us that when 
walking in these islands you will see bowlders 
of peculiar shape. If you attempt to move 
these bowlders you find they have roots that 
hold them fast. The wind has so twisted and 
turned the limbs and trunks of the trees as to 
give them the appearance of great stones. 
The wood is almost as hard as stone, and is 
made to burn with great difficulty because it 
is so tough. These trees are called “living 
stones.” 


Tommy’s Alphabet 


“ Now this is A,” mamma would say ; 

“ And this is Q, and this is U, 

And this is I. 

Now say them—try.” 

Oh! Tommy was a youngster yet 

To learn to say his alphabet ; 

But, bless his heart! though he was small, 

He knew his letters—wear/y all. 

So mother pointed, and her son 

Began:to name them, one by one. 

“Thisone?” “It’s B.” “And this?” “It’s C.” 

“And this?” “It’s L; I know it well.” 

“Nay; try again!” 

“It must be N.”’ 

“ And this one ?”—pointing to an I— 

“ That’s YOU !” was Tommy’s quick reply. 

Mamma, the error to undo, : 

Now pointed to the letter U. 

Small Tommy pondered ; then quoth he, 

His face aglow with smiles, “ That’s ME!” 
— St. Nicholas. - 


Wrens as House-Builders : 


A gentleman who has been studying birds, 
and more especially wrens, has discovered that 
wrens enjoy nest-building. They will some- 
times partly build a nest, and then for some 
reason it is not finished and they start in to 
build another. The nest of the wren is a cov- 
ered nest, and not at all simple in construction, 
yet a pair of wrens will sometimes build as 
many as six nests before Mrs. Wren accepts 
one as a fit home for her beautiful children. 
The full number of eggs for the wren is six, 
though sometimes the nests have but five. 
This building of many nests for one family 
keeps the wrens very busy. 


A Curious Address. 


There are some curious stories told by the 
post-office authorities of the strange way in 
which some people address letters. One of 
the most curious of these addresses was re- 
ceived at the post-office in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand,in London. It was intended for a real- 
estate agent in a smalltown. Thesender had 
drawn a map of the town and put astar at the 
point where the agent, whose name and ad- 
dress he had forgotten, lived. The letter was 
delivered to the man for whom it was intended. 


Material for Money 


The United States Government maintains 
a factory for the manufacture of money in 
Philadelphia. It is not called a factory, but a 
mint. The gold is shipped to the mint in bars 
from the assay offices, where its purity is 
proven. Recently, in one week ten million 
dollars in gold bars were sent to Philadelphia 
to be madeinto money, The gold was shipped 
in small iron-barred boxes. 

& 
Saved by a Dog 

Two fishermen and a dog were adrift in a 
small boat for four days. 
hausted and lay in the bottom of the boat. 
There was a heavy fog, but the officers on a 
passing brig heard a dog howl. They sent off 
men in a boat from the brig, and they found 
the little boat with the men and the dog. The 
dog sat in the bow howling with all his might. 


The men were ex- | 
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Books and Authors 


The History of Florence’ 


Comparing the English edition of Professor Pasquale 
Villari’s “Storia di Firenze” with the original, we find the 
former book just twice as thick as the latter, and conse- 
quently twice as heavy to hold. This might have been 
avoided. Secondly, we note that the Italian title of “I 
Primi Due Secoli della Storia di Firenze”’ is translated by 
the astonishing and ungrammatical English title ““ The Two 
First Centuries of Florentine History.” Occasionally, also, 
we come upon such a misuse of a word as “arisal”’ for 
‘‘rise ;”’ but, after a careful examination of the Italian, we 

_ can say that the translation is in the main strong and sympa- 
' thetic, though rarely spirited. Thirdly, we are surprised 
to see no indication on cover or title-page that the English 
translation is of the first volume only—an inexcusable 
omission, This first volume includes six chapters of the 
entire work, and brings us through the history of the Com- 


munes in general and that of Florence in particular. The 


second volume (of which we trust a translation may soon 
appear) takes the reader through the Dante age. 

The centuries treated by Professor Villari are the chief 
epochs of Florentine civic life. In those two hundred 
years, from a small town overshadowed first by Fiesole, 
then by Pisa, Florence rose to be the most important 
center of Italy. The one rule of conduct for the citizens 
was that their city must be first in all things, and this made 
her first. War or peace were only means to that end. 
Such pride went far. There is only one other instance of 
as great brain-development as its result; and especially 
- Close, indeed, is the contrast between the growth of Flor- 
ence at the period of which this history treats and that of 
Athens. Where shall we seek for other examples of two 
cities at once so prosperous yet so turbulent—cities where 


art and literature flourished with the might of genius right. 


alongside internecine carnage? 

The history of Florence ought not to be difficult to write. 
Its annals have been penned by illustrious names in all 
ages—Villari, Dino Compagni, Guicciardini, Varchi, and 
others. Added to these chronicles there are the unknown 
writers of the “ Prioristi,” the Note-books and Diaries, of 
which there is almost an endless string. These people 
were no compilers of legend. They put down day by day 
events exactly as they saw them, and often with such 
power that we find ourselves irresistibly and unawares car- 
ried back to their age. Following them came Macchia- 
velli’s attempt at a constitutional history, and then Mura- 
tori’s. Professor Villari’s work naturally divides itself into 
two parts: the origin of the Commune, and the develop- 
ment of constitutional. liberty. It is not too much to say 
that we possess no history of these ages in Florence at 
once in both matter and manner so authoritative, attract- 
ive, and permanently valuable as this. 

Who founded the Commune, the native Italians or their 
German conquerors? Savigny maintained the first; Beth- 
mann and Karl Hegel the second. Professor Villari’s con- 
clusion, however, seems the only one possible—that it is 
impossible to award the chief merit exclusively to either, 
since we can always trace the reciprocal action of the 
Latin and German races : 


Were it allowable to introduce here a comparison with far 
younger times, we might remark that when French literature 
invaded Germany in the éighteenth century, it obtained general 
imitation there, and unexpectedly led to the revival of national 
In order to glorify the national tone of this 
literature, would it be necessary to maintain that the great pre- 
vious diffusion of French writings was only imagined by historians? 
Later, the French flag was flaunted in nearly every city of Ger- 
many, and the people humiliated and crushed. From that 
— we see the national German spirit springing to vigorous 
ife.. 


At all events, the Roman Commune in Italy endured, 
though overwhelmed by the invasions and conquests of 


1 History of Florence. By Professor Pasquale Villari. Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York $3.75. 
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Odoacer, Theodoric, Belisarius, the Lombards, and finally 
of Charlemagne. It had been the germ-cell of the Roman 
Empire; it remained to be also the primitive atom of the 
Italian Kingdom. On the other hand, the barbarians had 
the “ Gau” system, an aggregation of villages ruled over 
bya count or duke. When the Germanic tribes conquered 
the Latin, the Gau also triumphed over the cities. The 
same plan was followed out by Goth, Greek, and Lom- 
bard. Yet even after the lapse of centuries there was little 
fusion of victors and vanquished. Indeed, the civilization 
of the latter often reconquered that of the conquerors them- 
selves, so that the new Lombard law has been styled “ an 
almost Roman edifice built upon Germanic foundations.” 
Finally, Charlemagne himself recognized Roman law as 
supreme. 

Society also followed these lines. The Germans inclined 
to individualism; the Latins to a common authority. 
Nevertheless, the feudalism instituted by Charlemagne, his 
distribution of lands and offices on condition of obligatory 
military service, lasted until Charles the Fat’s death in 
888. Alongside the benefices granted by a feudal court, 
however, there grew in greater degree the exemptions 
made by the Crown to give increased strength to royal 
authority. When at length the vassals were once masters 
of their fiefs, the pride of the great nobles was permanently 
abased, and the triumph of the Crown assured. Yet 
the Empire no more really mastered the social order of 
the Peninsula than had barbarian or feudal rule. The 
traditions of the conquered combated and finally over- 
came those of the conquerors. In the war of investitures, 
and in the lack of mastery from either Church or Empire, 
lay the chance of the Communes. The eleventh century 
saw the re4lization of their independence. Year by year 
the Florentines took the field to abase the nobles and to 
clear a highway for the town’s trade. One by one the 
barons were compelled to live within the walls, subject to 
the equal pressure of republican laws. ‘So far it is an in- 
spiring history, this development of democracy. 

The description of the Florentine Commune forms the 
first part of the English volume; the second is taken up 
with showing how the guilds arose. Compagni says that 
their functions “consisted in guarding the property of the 
Commune, and in seeing that the signories did justice to 
every one, and that petty and feeble folk were not oppressed 
by the great and powerful.” This genuine law-and-order 
league thus resolved Florence into a republic of traders to 
such an extent that every title of nobility began to be, not 
a privilege, but an impediment. Florentine predominance 
in trade as in politics had been chiefly opposed by Pisa. 
The war betweem Genoa and Pisa, culminating in the battle 
of Meloria (1284) gave the opportunity of revenge to 
Florence. The downfall of Ugolino (1288) still further 
reduced the Pisan strength, and Florence conquered her 
hated rival. But it was an ominous victory. All the best 
Pisans left their country for Lombardy, France, or Sicily, 
where they might regain a civil equality impossible to them 
under Florentine rule. The continuous wars now brought 
about the hiring of mercenaries, a system always fatal to 
the confidence, energy, and unity of any people. Fora 
long time the subtlety and strength of the guilds more than 
matched these ills. The number of the guilds was twenty- 
one—seven greater and fourteen lesser. The former were: 
The Guild of Judges and Notaries; the Guild of Calimala, 
or Dressers of Foreign Cloth; the Guild of Wool; the 
Guild of Sjlk; the Guild of Money-changers; the Guild 
of Doctors and Druggists; the Guild of Skinners and 
Furriers. The mutual rivalry of all these guilds in working 
for a common end resulted in remarkable ingenuity for the 
devising of new schemes to strengthen their Republic’s 
life, of which the most important was the conquest of 
fresh territory. Theirrule long commanded both fear and 
respect, though that rule was intelligent rather than moral. 

The peace and prosperity thus assured were the only 
foundations on which the art and literature of Florence 
could rest and could initiate modern culture in Europe. 
That was the great work of the guild government. But 
when its commerce began to decay and the strength of the 
burghers began to be sapped, it had, alas! no power 
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within itself to give birth to the modern State, even then 
struggling for life. Strange as it may seem, citizens were 
found only within the walls of Florence; no one even 
contemplated endowing the inhabitants of the confado with 
political rights. Not one of the representatives of any 
conquered city was ever admitted to the Councils of Flor- 
ence. Hence, as the State became larger, the proportion 
of citizens became smaller, and broad-minded §states- 
manship gradually dwindled into a wooden conceit. -As 
the distinguished historian Cesare Cantu, who has just 
died, begins his “ Storia Italiana,” so we may say after 
reading Villari’s history: ‘‘ La storia € amara curiosita se 
non porge materia d’insegnamento e regola di condotta.”’ 
(History is nothing but bitter curiosity if it does not fur- 
nish material for teaching and rules of conduct.) The 
accumulation of riches and power, the superstructure of 
art and literature, the training of intelligence to unparalleled 
alertness, is not enough if the adroit aggrandizement of a 
city at the expense of the country be the one aim. Out of 
all conquest and civilization there must arise the idea of a 
State governed with a view to the general welfare, or there 
can be no lasting success. Dante saw all this with a spirit 
embittered by cruel exile. No wonder, then, that he put 
into the mouth of Brunetto Latini this criticism and 
prophecy : 

Gente avara, invidiosa e superba: 

Da lor’ costumi fa che tu ti forbi. 

La tua fortuna tanto onor ti serba, 
Che l’una parte e l’altra avranno fame 
Di te: ma lunghi fia del becco Il’erba. 


(It is a people avaricious, envious, and proud ; from their 
customs take heed that thou keep thyself clean. Thy for- 
tune reserves such honor for thee that one party and the 
other shall hunger for thee; but far from the goat shall be 


the grass.) 
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Novels and Tales 


The position of Maarten Maartens as a novelist of the first 
rank is steadily becoming assured. His latest study of Dutch 
social life is called AZy Lady Nobody. It has, perhaps, not 
quite so strong an ethical purpose as his ‘“‘ God’s Fool” and “ The 
Greater Glory,” the latter of which will be remembered by our 
readers as having first appeared in The Outlook. On the other 
hand, the story of “ My Lady Nobody” is simpler; there are 
fewer subordinate characters, more direct action, and perhaps 
more positive story interest. As with all his best work, the writ- 
ing is witty, clever, and in style crisp to a fault. Epigrammatic 
sentences superabound. Looking atthe substance of Mr. Maar- 
tens’s work, one constantly wonders at his immense knowledge of 
character and motives. 
intimate knowledge of Dutch social life; really his power lies in 
his acquaintance with universal human nature. Like Thackeray, 
he has been accused of cynicism, but it is true of him as well as 
of the great English novelist that his keenest thrusts are actuated 
by a hatred of the insincere and dishonorable which is really 
only another form of a love for the true and good. In the pres- 
ent novel Ursula and the brothers Otto and Gerard are finely 
and distinctly drawn; in all three the essential nobility of char- 
acter is clouded by widely differing conditions, but in the end it 
is triumphant. The real tone of the book is optimistic, none the 
less so that it holds up shams and social selfishness to ridicule. 
It is a novel to keep the attention throughout, and to make one 
think after the volume is laid aside. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 

The real lack of such a novel as Mr. George Gissing’s /z the 
Year of Jubilee is best seen by contrasting it with such work 
as that of Maarten Maartens. Mr. Gissing is wonderfully skilled 
as a realist, but there is not the slightest moral force to his story. 
He gives us a flat, direct, exact picture of middle-class life in 
London, sparing no touch of the vulgar, the common, or the de- 
pressing. We admit freely and once for all that just such people 
as he describes do exist, and that his skill in putting these peo- 
ple before us is great, and then we ask, “ What of it?” The story 
neither entertains nor instructs. It gives us no ideals; it excites 
no hope of social improvement; it has no message either to 
humanity or to literature. The characters are mostly odious; 
their doings are not worthy of record. The reader is all the 
more exasperated because he cannot help see that Mr. Gissing’s 
natural talent is great. We hope he may hereafter use it to bet- 
ter purpose. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Mr Bliss Perry’s The Plated City has no pretensions to being 
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The critics say a great deal about his 


a great novel, but it is certainly a readable story. It touches 
on labor and race problems just enough to stimulate thought on 
these subjects without trying to offer serious solutions. The 
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scene is laid in a typical New England manufacturing town.. | 


The eccentric, somewhat overbearing, but tender-hearted and 
generous manufacturer, Dr. Atwood, is an excellent character.. 
In talk and action his personality is strongly rendered; indeed, 
Dr. Atwood is the one really “‘ convincing ” person in the book. 
The plot introduces a baseball game, described with much spirit. 
and vigor; a great fire is also vividlv described. If the story 
does not greatly instruct, it at least entertains satisfactorily. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Mr. Stockton’s Captain Horn is a story of adventure pure 
and simple. It must fascinate boys and all who retain their 
boyish tastes in fiction. The skill shown in the direct and sober 
narrative of marvelous things reminds one of Defoe. Of Mr.. 
Stockton’s peculiar droll and dry humor there is comparatively 
little, though toward the end the author occasionally lightens. 
his pages with fun. The same may be said of character-depic- 
tion; it is not altogether absent, but there is little of it. 
interest keeps persistently about the finding and safe transport 
to civilization of an immense treasure—that fabled to have been 
hid by the Incas of Peru. Mr. Stockton seems to have said to 
himself, ‘Other treasure-stories end with the finding of the 
treasure; mine shall begin there.” The plot is ingenious and 
well sustained to a really remarkable degree. Mr. Stockton’s 
extraordinary powers of invention show no signs of flagging. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Mr. Robert S. Hichens, the author of “‘ The Green Carnation,” 
gives us in An [maginative Man a morbid, unwholesome story. 
His “ Man” is not “imaginative ” at all, but merely conceited. 
His little love-affair with the Sphinx is the most preposterous 
rubbish. Where the book is not vicious, it is silly. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York.) 

The Moon, who is really an important character in all love 
episodes, has been often thoughtlessly ignored by the novelists. 
Not so, however, by Georg Ebers, in his medizval tale, /n the 
Fire of the Forge: A Romance of Old Nuremberg, two vol- 
umes translated by Mary J. Safford. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) The poor old Moon has her ups and downs, 
her ecstasies and agonies, so intense is her sympathy with the 


brave knight Heinz and the fair saint Eva Ortlieb. The 
_ «Emperor Rudolph of Habsburg, notwithstanding that he is an 


emperor and we are fallen upon democratic days, is described as. 
eminently respectable, and even correct and amiable. In the 
end, after much tribulation, the Moon is comforted by seeing 


* poetic justice done, and a merry carillon of wedding-bells rings 


out the tale. There is local color in the description, but not the. 
all-pervasive, medieval atmosphere that renders Hugo’s “ Notre 
Dame,” Reade’s “ Cloister and Hearth,” and George Eliot’s. 
“ Romola ” works of high art. 

As a study of life in a New England factory village, Dr. 
Gray’s Quest, by Francis H. Underwood, is a success. While 
the title is something of a misfit, and the story, after the manner 
of our end-of-the-century fiction, lacks a climax, the characters. 
are well drawn and typical. The plot, if there can be said to be 
a plot, is well managed; the situations are harmless, and the 
dialogue is not particularly brilliant, but the story moves on. 
steadily and develops logically. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 

Of the German novelists of the Decadence, Hermann Suder- 
mann belongs to the better class. He is chiefly known by his 
gloomy story “ Frau Sorge” (Dame Care). Gloom as well as 
a morbid psychological analysis characterize all his tales. 
They lack the frank animalism of the French writers of the 
Decadence, but they are hardly less unhealthful. Zhe Wish 
has been translated by a woman, Lily Henkle, with a com- 
mendatory introduction by another woman, and published by 
D. Appleton & Co. It must be admitted that from a literary 


point of view this story is artistic; but if Sudermann is am- 


bitious, in company with Ibsen, Bjérnson, Zola, and Tolstoi, to 
transfer his sermon from the pulpit to the novel, we cannot 
believe that he will produce many converts to morality. His 
work has an intense realistic quality, but it lacks the idealism 
that inspires. As for this novel in particular, it is wofully de- 


pressing. 


The two recent numbers of the “ Heroes of the Nations” 
series of biographies are: Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, 


and the Last Struggle of Paganism Against Christianity, by — 


Alice Gardner, and Louzs X/V. and the Zenith of the French 
Monarchy, by Arthur Hassall. In the former volume the 
author’s estimate of her hero is substantially interrogative. She 
cannot understand how he could be thoroughly sincere and yet 
be blind to the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount. His ideal 
was Marcus Aurelius, and he embraced the inconsistencies of 
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that great and noble dreamer. Did Julian foresee in the triumph 
of Christianity the oncoming Dark Ages? It appears that his 
motives were mixed. The fierce polemics of the Church and 
the absurdities of some heretics like the Gnostics revolted him. 
Likewise, the cruelties suffered by those near and dear to him, at 
the hands of the orthodox, had given rise to feelings of resent- 
ment. His education had not been thorough, but broad, as 
befitted a prince. Julian was a specialist in nothing. He was 
a smatterer in literature and philosophy. From a theorist he 
became a theosophist. Mithracism claimed his fealty. He was 
at once a rationalist and a mystic. His great admiration for 
Hellenic culture led him to think that in it alone was there hope 
for the salvation of the State. In this opinion he has had follow- 
ers in our own day, notably the apostle of ‘‘sweetness and light.” 
Jn no single aspect of his life-work was Julian a hero. but, taken 
as a whole, he was a great man, or, at least, only just missed 
being a great man by reason of his intellectual short-sightedness. 
The author places him alongside Epaminondas as a theorist 
who was at the same time a great military leader. We do not 
think that Julian was a great general. His conduct of_ the 
Persian campaign was deficient in good tactics. We are glad 
of this new estimate of the character and influence of so 
remarkable a man. His importance as a factor in the devel- 
opment of historical Christianity has yet to be made clear. 
How far his influence conduced to the introduction of Hellenism 
into the mind of Christian theology, who can say? We have 
sometimes thought that Julian’s chief motive in restoring pagan- 
ism was to strengthen the State; for it is clear that when 
‘Christianity should free itself from the trammels of Hellenism 
and theocratic Judaism, it would be utterly incompatible with 
the constitution of the Empire. Perhaps Julian the Philosopher 
-saw farther and deeper than historians have guessed, or than he 
himself was completely conscious of. Be that as it may, our 
-author does not leave on our mind the impression that Julian 
-was a great hero. The life and character of the “Grand Mo- 
narque”’ are better known and understood. Thackeray’s satirical 
-caricature, “ The king; Louis; King Louis,” tells, like most satires, 
a half-truth. Louis XIV. was before all things a king, the ex- 
,pression and exponent of his people. It is a- mistake, then, to 
‘mix Louis the man with Louis the King of France. His personal 
weaknesses and vices are apart from his official character. As 
a king he pursued from the beginning to the end of his reign an 
undeviating course. He was what the French people made him. 
He lived in the era of royal absolutism. If he did not believe 
in himself or in God, he did entirely believe in his kingship. 
And a fortunate thing it was for France that he did. Even 
though his reign led to the Revolution, nevertheless that reign 
‘was inevitable in some shape, and we have come to see that 
‘the Revolution was perhaps one of the most beneficial events 
in modern times. Louis did not inaugurate the policy that 
ted to the Reign of Terror—that had already been done by 
Richelieu and Mazarin. The young King could not have escaped 
the logic of events, had it ever occurred to him to make the 
attempt. He belonged to a series of political evolutions. He 
‘was not too weak to play his part. He made no such blunders 
-as Charles the First of England: In ecclesiastical affairs he 
followed implicitly the wishes of the clerical element; in polliti- 
-cal matters he did according to the wishes of the people. At the 
peace of Nimeguen Louis was at the summit of European poli- 
‘tics and power. From this time dates the influence of Mme. de 
Maintenon. The author justly says that her influence in public 
affairs was slight. She had no head for politics, but she under- 
itook to reform the private character of the King, and she meas- 
-urably succeeded. The Queen upon her death-bed ascribed to 
Mme. de Maintenon the kindness the King had at the last shown 
her after twenty years of estrangement. The weakness of 
Louis’s reign was in his internal policy. It could not be other- 
wise if he was to satisfy the national lust for glory and display. 
His foreign wars and costly buildings exhausted the resources 
-of France. His revocation of the Edict of Nantes was an un- 
wise economic measure. 
of the people. To say that Louis was short-sighted as a ruler 
‘is to admit only that he was an opportunist. He ruled for his 
own day and generation, and that was the secret of his success. 
‘‘ Painfully and methodically,” says Mr. Hassall, “ Louis had 
throughout his life done what he conceived to be his duty.” 
-* Louis died convinced of the value of religion, and conscious of 
the sacred character and solemn responsibilities of royalty.” 
Hitherto we have derived our opinion of Julian from the Church- 
men, and our estimate of the character of Louis XIV. from the 
English. These two writers have taken new points of view, and 
their contributions to history are interesting, fresh, and valuable. 
Both books are profusely illustrated with plates and maps. 
(G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the well-known author of “ The 
Middleman,” “The Crusaders,” and other plays, has collected 
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some of his essays, lectures, and fragments into a not very impor- 
tant volume which he calls 7he Renascence of English Drama. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) Mr. Jones thinks that the play- 
goers of the present time are vastly superior to those of ten or 
fifteen years ago. The productions of the theaters in New 
York City during the past season, however, did not give such 
evidence. Hence it seems tu us that what suggestions Mr. 
Jones has to offer are quite as necessary now as when they were 
originally written. He tells us that he has fought, in the first 
place, for a recognition of the distinction between the art of the 
drama on the one hand and popular amusement on the other, 
and of the greater pleasure to be derived from the art of the 
drama. Secondly, he has fought for the entire freedom of the 
modern dramatist, for his right to portray all aspects of human 
life, all passions, all opinions; for the freedom of search, free- 
dom of phrase, freedom of treatment, that are allowed to the Bible 
and to Shakespeare, and that must necessarily be allowed to every 
writer and to every artist who sees humanity asawhole. Thirdly, 
Mr. Jones tells us that he has fought for sanity and wholesome- 
ness, for largeness and breadth of view. He opposes the dead- 
ening influences of modern pessimistic realism. These ideas and 
many more we find iterated and reiterated at length in Mr. 
Jones’s essays, of which the most interesting seem to us “ The 
Theater and the Mob,” “ Religion and the Stage,” “ The First- 
Night Judgment of Plays,” * The Literary Drama,” “ The 
Bible on the Stage,” and “On Being Rightly Amused at the 
Theater.” The literary merit of these papers is not remarkable. 


* 


Literary Notes 


—Count Goblet d’Alviella’s biography of the late Emile de 
Laveleye has now appeared in Belgium. 

—M. Charles Wagner has now published a new volume of 
moral essays. It is entitled «« La Vie Simple.” 

—Mr. Eric Mackay, the author of “ The Love-Letters of a 
Violinist,” is about to issue a new volume of poems. It will be 
called “ My Lady of Dreams.” 

— The new book which the Duke of Argyll has written, “ Law 
in Christian Theology,” will complete the argument begun in 
his “‘ Unity in Nature” and continued in his “ Reign of Law.” 

—It is said that the « Schmetterlingschlacht,” the comedy just 
brought out by Herr Sudermann, the author of “ Heimat,” is more 
suggestive of a contest between loathsome, poisonous spiders 
than one between light and lovely butterflies. 

—Lord Wolseley, who has just been appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the British army, is the author of an invaluable little 
work, “ The Soldier’s Pocket Book for Field Service.” He is 
also the author of an interesting “ Narrative of the War in 
China in 1860.” . 

—The valuable papers read at the Minneapolis and Cleveland 
Conferences on Municipal Government have been collected in a 
single volume, which may be had on application to Mr. C. R. 
Woodruff, 514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The price of 
the volume is $1.50. 

—NMr. Prothero is preparing for publication a collection of 
hitherto unpublished letters of Dean Stanley. These include 
several to the Queen, to Mrs. Arnold, Sir George Grove, Drs. 
Jowett and Vaughan, and other personal friends. In themselves 
these letters will be a new life of Dean Stanley, since they cover 
almost the entire period of his career. 

—That admirable boy’s book, already a classic, Edmondo 
de Amicis’s “ Cuore,” is now to appear in an illustrated Ameri- 
can edition. Since Miss Hapgood made her translation, less 
than ten years ago, upwards of one hundred and twenty-five edi- 
tions have appeared. This journal of an Italian schoolboy is 
worthy of a place alongside ‘“‘ Tom Brown at Rugby ” and “ The 
Story of a Bad Boy.” 

—The newest monthly is called “The Badminton Magazine,” 
and, as its name would indicate, is devoted to sports and pas- 
times. The editor is Mr. A. E. T. Watson, who writes under 
the pseudonym of “ Rapier.” The publishers are Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. It is gratifying to note that the magazine 
will not be entirely English in its make-up. One of the most 
important articles in the August number is on tarpon-fishing in 
Florida. 

— Professor M. A. Grosvenor, who occupies the chair of Euro- 
pean History at Amherst College, and was formerly Professor of 
History at Robert College, Constantinople, will soon publish 
an elaborate History of Constantinople, upon which he has been 
engaged for several years. Some of that time was spent in 
working over the city with General Wallace, the latter collecting 
material for his “ Prince of India.” It is announced that Pro 
fessor Grosvenor’s work will appear in two large volumes and 
will contain over two hundred illustrations. 


(For list of Books Received see page 438] 
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The Religious World 


The arrangements for the Congrega- 

The National Council tional National Council are now nearly 
, completed. As most of our readers 

know, the Council meets triennially, and while it is not an 
ecclesiastical legislature like the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
but rather a conference than an authoritative body, its sessions 
are always profitable and interesting. This year the National 
Council meets with Plymouth Church in Syracuse, October 
9 to 14, inclusive. The retiring Moderator of the Council is the 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint, of Boston. Among the early exercises 
will be the reports of the Provisional and Publishing Committees, 
of the Secretary and Treasurer, of the Trustees, and of the Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Relief, and a paper on “ Preaching for the 


. Times,” by the Rev. Dr. James Brand, of Oberlin, O. In the even. 


ing of Wednesday a sermon will be preached by the Rev. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago. Thursday will be occupied by the 
reception of delegates, further reports, and addresses by the Rev. 
George S. Barrett (representing the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales), the Rev. William H. Moore, of Connecti- 
cut, the Rev. Dr. Frederick A. Noble, of Chicago, the Rev. 
George H. Wells, of Minneapolis, and others. Friday will be 
Missionary Day; on Saturday, “ Education for the Ministry ” 
will be the chief topic ; on Sunday Mr. Moody will preach in the 
morning, and Dr. F. E. Clark will conduct a Christian Endeavor 
meeting ; on Monday Senator Frye, of Maine, will present the 
report of the Committee on Temperance. This is a bare and 
only partial outline of the programme. Among the men who 
are expected to attend the Council are ex-Governor Nelson 
Dingley, of Maine; President Tucker, of Dartmouth ; President 
Hyde, of Bowdoin; Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale; the 
Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, of Columbus; and President 
Jordan, of Leland Stanford University. 


Another great gathering of Congregational- 
ists occurs in Brooklyn, October 15 to 18. 
This year’s meeting will be both well attended 
and harmonious. The reports of the Secretaries will contain 


American Board 
Meeting 


- many points of general interest and importance. The Board 


meets with the Church of the Pilgrims (Dr. Storrs’s). Dr. Stim- 
son will occupy the chair. The sermon will be by the Rev. Dr. 
George A. Gordon, of Boston. Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are the debt, the crisis in Japan, and the perils to the 
missions in China and Turkey. In accordance with a recent 
vote of the Board, entertainment will be given cordially to the 
following classes of persons: Missionaries and assistant mission- 
aries of the Board, theological students, officers of the Board and 
of the Woman’s Boards, and corporate members and their wives. 
For further information as to entertainment and reduced railway 
rates, we advise our readers to write to Mr. Joseph E. Brown, Chair- 
man General Committee, 123 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A few months ago we mentioned 

The Deputation to Japan in our columns the fact that the 
American Board was about to 

send a deputation to Japan to advise with the missionaries and 
the native workers concerning the best interests of mission work 
in that country. The deputation left the East last week, and 
sailed from San Francisco via the Coptic on September 12. 
It consists of the Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., Foreign Secre- 
tary of the Board; the Hon. W. P. Ellison, of Boston, a member 
of the Prudential Committee; the Rev. James G. Johnson, D.D., 
of the New England Church, Chicago; and the Rev. Amory H. 
Bradford, D.D., one of the editors of The Outlook, and pastor 
at Montclair, N. J. There is no controversy to be settled on the 
field, the kindest relations existing between the missionaries and 
the native workers. The questions to be decided are somewhat 
as follows: Has the time come for the withdrawal of the mis- 
sionaries? if not, what should be their relation to the work in 
the future? Should they continue as the recognized leaders? 
or should they co-operate as the equals in authority with the 
native Christians ? or should they assume a subordinate place? 
or, leaving their present field, should they start new missions in 
the interior? If it should seem best for the missionaries to with- 


have read of Mr. Murray’s services at Northfield will gladly 


have already been described in The Outlook. The Union really 
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draw, what plan should be adopted concerning the disposal of 
the property? A recent letter to the “ Congregationalist ” from 
the Rev. J. H. Pettee contains the following: ‘“ The mission 
formulated its requests and suggestions to the deputation in the 
form of six topics for their consideration. These cover such 
matters as: the nature and tendency of the theological move- 
ment; future co-operation of the mission with the Kumiai 
churches ; relation to the Doshisha ; the property question ; and 
the desirability of enlarging the missionary force in Japan, and 
of changing methods of work. If there is to be anything like 
thorough treatment of these great subjects, the deputation must 
come prepared to spend more than a few hours or even than a 
few days, and to visit as many stations as possible.” Questions 
like these and many others, some of them perplexing and deli- 
cate, will be before the deputation for answer. Our readers will 
recall the able and lucid article by Dr. D. C. Greene, of the 
Japan Mission, published in these columns not long ago, in 
which he gave an account of the declaration of independence 
on the part of the Home Missionary Society. The Japanese 
Christians are anxious as soon as possible to assume the respon- 
sibilities of the evangelization of their own country. Their de- 
sire for independence, and to be no longer a burden on the 
American churches, is commendable. It isimpossible at present | 
to give any hint as to what the deputation will decide. It should 
be accompanied by the earnest prayers of all the churches at 
home, for on its decision depend great interests for the home 
churches and for the kingdom of God. 


The Rev. Andrew Murray, of 
Deepening of Spiritual Life Wellington, South Africa, lately 
accepted the invitation of the Col- 

legiate Reformed Church of New York City to hold a Conference, 
September 9 to 13, at the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street. Mr. Murray is known through 
his writings wherever the English language is spoken. He is 
pastor of a church of five thousand members. His addresses at 
Northfield this summer have produced an extraordinary impres- 
sion. The Conference began on Monday, September 9, and 
continues daily until Friday, September 13, inclusive. - During 
these five days Mr. Murray speaks each afternoon at 3:30 and 
each evening at 8. Mr. D. L. Moody presided at the earlier 
sessions. The Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., also takes part. 
The many thousands of Christians of all denominations who 


avail themselves of this opportunity. Mr. Moody writes: “ This 
Conference will do much good to Christians for fifty miles about 
New York.” Of Dr. Murray’s recent meetings in Toronto a 
correspondent writes to The Outlook : 


A convention was held at Toronto last week in which members of all Prot- 
estant Churches joined. The meetings were called in the interest of deeper 
spiritual lifeand the work of foreign missions. The chief speakers were the 
Revs. Andrew Murray, of South Africa, and A. T. Pierson, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia. Notwithstanding other attractions connected with the Industrial Fair 
in progress in the city, large audiences assembled at all the gatherings. Dr. 
Pierson’s former appearances in Toronto were kindly remembered, and secured 
for him at once the interest and appreciation of the Christian public. Mr. 
Murray was also known by reason of his devotional books and reputation as an 
evangelistic worker. These facts kindled a general desire to see and hear the 
man of whom so much was known. No doubt the preconceived opinions of 
many were found to be greatly astray, yet none could be disappuinted. Mr. 
Murray’s deep spirituality, intense earnestness, and evangelical fervor will not 
be forgotten by those who were privileged to hear him. 


That the temperance sentiment is 
growing rapidly in the churches of the 
land there can be no doubt, since the 
great representative conventions of the different religious beliefs 
boldiy speak out against the evils of the saloon. The most 
recent voice heard on this subject was that of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union, in its twenty-fifth annual Convention in New 
York not long ago. Some important features of this Convention 


Voice of the Churches 
on Temperance 


began with the Convention in Baltimore, February 22, 1872, and 
has constantly grown in numbers and usefulness, until now it has 
an enrolled membership of seventy thousand total abstainers. 
It is the earnest desire of the National Union to form an 
organization of total abstainers in every parish, and make the 
order strictly as religious as possible. One of the most inter- 
esting and heated discussions of the Convention was occa- 
sioned by the recently developed opposition to the breweries 
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of the Benedictine Monks at Latrobe, Pa., which has already 
claimed the attention of Monsignor Satolli through the petition 
of the temperance workers of that region. These monks at first 
made beer for their own consumption only, but in recent years 
the business has extended, until * St. Vincent Beer ” is sold in all 
parts of the world. This Convention declares that “ the Catholic 
Church in the United States is doing everything in its power to 
lessen the evils of intemperance ;” “ reiterates its loyal obedience 
to the holy cause of total abstinence ;” in accordance with the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore “ urges all Catholics to get 
out and keep out of the saloon business;” and pledges its influ- 
ence for a “dry Sunday” and its votes for the enactment and 
enforcement of the excise laws. It also resolves “to co- 
operate with non-Catholic fellow-citizens in every legitimate effort 
to restrict the evils of intemperance,” and to urge the formation 
of total abstinence societies among women, girls, and boys. 
Other churches and religious organizations have spoken on this 
_ theme. The American Baptist Home Mission Society, in session 
at Chicago in 1890, speaking of the liquor traffic, said: “ It has 
no defensible right to exist, it can never be reformed, and it 
stands condemned by its unrighteous fruits as a thing un-Chris- 
tian, un-American, and utterly pernicious to every interest of 
life.” The General Synod of the Reformed Church, in its eighty- 
eighth annual meeting at Asbury Park, said: “ Resolved, That 
we hold the saloon to be an institution responsible fora large part 
of the wrecked bodies, disordered minds, and lost souls of our 
fellow-men. We lay to its account ruined and dissevered fami- 
lies, neglected children, broken fortunes, and blighted hopes. 
We charge to the saloon enormous burdens of taxation, the 
absorption of the wages of the wage-earners, and the transferring 
of the burden of their support to the self-supporting members of 
the community.” The one hundred and fourth General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, among other things, declared : 
‘* That this Assembly regards the saloon, licensed or unlicensed, 
as a curse to the land, inimical to our free institutions, and a con- 
stant jeopardy to the present and lasting peace and happiness of 
all members of the home; and, furthermore, loyalty to Christ and 
his Church should constrain every Christian citizen to be ear- 
nestly zealous in securing the removal of the traffic.” A recent 
General Conference of the Methodist Church said: “ The liquor 
traffic is so pernicious in all its bearings, so inimical to the inter- 
ests of honest trade, so repugnant to the moral sense, so injurious 
to the peace and order of society, so hurtful to the home, to the 
church, and to the body politic, and so utterly antagonistic to all 
that is precious in life, that the only attitude toward it for Chris- 
tians is that of relentless hostility. It can never be legalized 
without sin.” The Baptist Young People’s Union has said: 
‘The liquor traffic is the prolific source of crime, poverty, and 
woe, the foe of humanity, a menace to civilization, and a great 
obstacle to the progress of Christianity.” The United Presby- 
terian Church says through its General Assembly: “‘ That any 
form of license-taxation of the liquor traffic is unscriptural in 
principle and contrary to good government. . . . No party is 
worthy the support of Christian men that fails to antagonize the 
saloon.” The Christian Endeavor Society speaks through its 
great Convention: ‘‘ We condemn intemperance in every form; 
we stand for total abstinence, for the suppression of the saloon, 
and. the annihilation of the power of the whisky ring in the 
politics of the Nation.” 

While various committees and leagues and 

brotherhoods have been talking about 
_ Christian union, a little company of people 
at Quaker Hill, in Dutchess County, N. Y., have done something 
toward realizing the ideal, and thus solving the problem of the 
country church. The place is too small for more than one 
church, and yet that one has been needed for many years. In 
the neighborhood are members of six different denominations. 
The only way they could have a church was to form some sort of 
a combination, which they have most heartily done, having organ- 
ized themselves into a Christian Church. Then the neighbor 
ing churches, five in number—a Presbyterian, a Congregational, 
a Baptist, a Society of Friends, and a Methodist Episcopal— 
united in recognizing the new church and extending to it and to 
its minister, the Rev. W. H. Wilson, the right hand of fellowship. 
The church takes as its statement of belief the Apostles’ Creed. 


A Union Church 


A Family Paper 
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The movement is in the right direction. Unity, if it is enduring, 
must be vital. This country church has set an example which 
may well be followed by other churches. 


Sunday, August 4, was “ College 
Education and the Church Day” among the churches of the 

Disciples of Christ. This day 
hen special significance, because it is the first time in the his- 
tory of that denomination that a special day has been set apart 
to be observed by the churches in general in behalf of the 
denominational colleges and institutions of learning. At the 
last General Christian Missionary Convention of the Disciples 
of Christ, held at Richmond, Va.,a Board of Education was 
selected with two objects in view: ‘‘(1) To arouse an interest 
in our schools that will stimulate individual effort, produee an 
active support, and increase endowment and equipment; (2) to 
bring about concerted action for increasing the helpfulness of 
the colleges to those aspiring to Christian service, by raising a 
fund for their assistance.” It is a little strange that this body 
of religious people, now among the largest denominations of the 
United States, and one of the most wide-awake and aggressive 
in educational, religious, and philanthropic work, should be at 
this late day only beginning to observe a special day for educa- 
tion. But such is the case. This Educational Board shows, by 
the appeal it has issued to the 800,000 Disciples of Christ in 
the United States, that it fully comprehends the importance of 
this great work. The appeal is in part: I. The Church is the 
only institution commissioned of heaven to teach. II. The 
upbuilding of schools of a higher grade is distinctively a mission 
for the Church of this country to-day. (1) The lower work is 
done by the secular school; (2) the work of the Church ceases 
only at perfection. In Church schools Christian training can 
be given untrammeled by prejudice. Osly a very small per- 
centage of the graduates of such schools fail to become strong 
and active Christian workers. The existence of these schools 
emphasizes the claims of Christianity. Three-fourths of the 
schools of this country are the outgrowth of Christian philan- 
thropy. III. There is a call to-day for more educated men in 
the pew, more thoroughly trained preachers, more profound 
thinkers, more cultured and liberal editors, and more scholarly 
professors. This call can be answered only by the schools, and 
the schools cannot be maintained if the Church does not rally 
to their support. IV. The college is the child of the Church. 
From the Church it draws its support. Hence the duty of the 
hour is plain. Each member of the Church should feel a per- 
sonal responsibility ; he should catch the spirit of education by 
informing himself, and should give his sympathy and means to 
their support. The Church should see that her schools are 
endowed and equipped, that scholarships and fellowships are 


. founded, and that the teachers are sufficient in number and 
. preparation to do the work. No work is more important, no 


work needs more sympathy and support of the Church, than 
the work of education. Philanthropy and liberality are the 
only real foundation of college growth. 


Even a curate will turn, says the 
A Curates’ Trades-Union London “ Christian World,” and 
one of them, Dr. Thackeray, sen- 
ior curate at Christ Church, Greenwich, has raised the stand- 
ard of revolt. He sent a long letter, of an “open” character, 
to the Bishop of Rochester, and it appears in the “ Church Re- 
former” for July. He proposes the formation of a Curates’ 
Union, as “the first step towards abolishing that Fourth Order 
of the ministry, the proletariat clergy, which our rulers have so 
wisely created.” He says there are nearly ten thousand curates 
in the Church—a supply out of all proportion to the demand. 
He complains of incumbents selfishly increasing the class by 
turning the cold shoulder to curates after they are thirty-five or 
forty, engaging in preference young men fresh from college. His 
experience as a curate has converted him to the policy of Dises- 
tablishment, for ‘there are two things that will not survive the 
day of Disestablishment, viz., the present system of patronage, 
and the autocracy of the incumbents.”’ The “ Church Reformer” 
says that a meeting of assistant curates and their sympathizers will 
be held at Norwich during Church Congress week. A Curates’ 
Union will be inaugurated, and will draw up a programme. 
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The Shine Club 


The Public Advantages of Bicycling 


The first direct public advantage of bicy- 
cling was the demand for good roads and 
streets. Everybody sees the result of this 
public demand. When the one man in ten 
who owned a horse protested and grumbled 
about the condition of the roads and streets 
and talked of the need of improvement and 
endeavored to increase public sentiment, he 
met with little encouragement. But when 
the nine men and their wives began riding 
bicycles, the general public could not hold 
out against itself, and “Good roads” was 
cried so loudly that the halls of legislature 
and the walls of aldermanic chambers were 
pierced, and the pleasant sight of improved 
roads and pavements greeted the citizens. 
When good roads are universal, the “ bicycle 
face ” will disappear. The next demand after 
good roads are guide-posts. The New York 
Legislature has passed the following law. 
Let the citizens of the State see that it is 
enforced : 

“Commissioners of Highways may cause 
mile boards or stones to be erected upon the 
highways in their towns as they think proper ; 
they shall also cause guide-posts, with proper 
inscriptions and devices, to be erected at the 
intersectings of such highways therein as they 
may deem necessary, which shall be kept in 
repair at the expense of the town by the over- 
seers of the highways of the districts in which 
they are respectively located. Upon the written 
application of five resident taxpayers of any 
tuwn, or twenty resident taxpayers of any 
county in which the town is located, to the 
Commissioners of Highways, requesting the 
erection of one or more guide-boards at the 
intersection of highways in such town, the 
Commissioners 6f Highways shall cause to be 
erected at the intersections mentioned in such 
application such guide-boards, indicating the 
direction, distances, and names of towns, vil- 
lages, or cities to or through which such inter- 
secting highways run. Such application shall 
designate the highway intersections at which 
such guide-boards are requested to be erected, 
and may contain suggestions as to the inscrip- 
tions and devices to be placed upon such 
boards. The cost of the erection and main- 
tenance of such boards shall be a town charge. 
If the Commissioner of Highways refuses or 
neglects, for a period of sixty days after re- 
ceiving written application, to comply with the 
request contained in such application, he shall, 
for such neglect or refusal, forfeit to the town 
the sum of $25, to be recovered by the Super- 
visor in the name of the town, and the amount 
so recovered shall be set apart for the erection 
of such guide-boards.” 


The Elm-Tree Beetle 


The elm-trees have been so seriously affected 
throughout New Jersey by the elm-leaf beetle 
that special experiments and observations have 
been made at the experiment station attached 
to Rutgers College. Professor John B. Smith, 
the State and College Entomologist, has writ- 
ten a pamphlet (No. 103) giving the results. 
A recent correspondent of the “ Evening Post ” 


‘Says: 


“It has been found by experiment that we 
have an excellent material to use as an insecti- 
«ide in arsenate of lead, which is a fine, whitish 
precipitate formed by combining eleven ounces 
of acetate of lead with four ounces of arsenate 
f soda, and this quantity, costing about fifteen 
cents, used in one hundred gallons of water, 
forms a mixture which the elm-beetle finds it 
impossible to stomach. Of course the diffi- 
culty is in applying the material, but it can be 
done, and at no great cost. In New Bruns- 
wick, on the Rutgers College campus, where 
the elms are as large as they are usually found, 
perfect protection has been secured by using 
this material, put on with an ordinary hand 
force-pump, a tank holding forty gallons of 
water and a single hose connection with a 
common graduating nozzle at the tip. <A 
spraying made when the beetles begin feeding, 
so as to prevent the deposition of eggs, as far 
as possible, and another when such eggs as are 
laid begin hatching, will serve to control the 
insects under favorable circumstances. Of 
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The best that money can buy. 


course rains, when they are heavy and come 
just after a spraying, will have to be taken 
into account, and may necessitate a duplication 
of the work; but if the conditions are at all 
favorable, exemption is certain.” 


Tomatoes a la Reform 


Slice, with skins on, ripe red tomatoes, and 
fry in butter till thoroughly done. Skim out 
the tomatoes carefully and lay on thin slices 
of drytoast. To the residuum in the pan add 
a white sauce of butter, flour, and cream, 
seasoned with salt and pepper. Cook till the 
raw taste of the flour has disappeared. Then 
lift the pan from the fire and pour in a large 
Stir the sauce 
thoroughly and pour over the tomatoes and 
toast. Serve very hot in a dish of old blue 
ware, as the finished compound has a delicate 
salmon color.—New England Kitchen Maga- 
zine. 


Some Questions 


Dear Outlook: Can any of your readers give a 
recipe for removing mildew stains from white linen 
which will leave the fabric uninjured? cae 


Mix soft soap with equal parts of salt 
and powdered starch and the juice of lemons. 
Rub this mixture on the cloth and place on 
the grassinthesun. Javelle wateris good. If 
a bright stain, lemon-juice will sometimes re- 
move it. Mildew is a most difficult stain to 
remove. Perhaps some readers may suggest 
a remedy. 


Dear Outlook: Will you kindly tell me where I 
can obtain a “ kitchen-garden”’ outfit, and the cost 
of the same; also if the songs and directions can be 
had separately E. F. B. 


Address Miss Emily Iiuntington, New York 
Cooking-School, United Charities Building, 


Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Outlook : 1 should very much like to know 
if there is a school in New York giving free instruc- 
tion to those desiring to become kindergarten teach- 
ers ; and if not, where the terms are the most reason- 
able. I should be much obliged if you could give me 
this information in The Outlook, or if you will tell 
me where I can obtain it. M. M. 

If the writer of the above communication 
will kindly send her address to the Home Club, 
she will receive an answer. . 


Dear Outlook: Will you kindly ask through your 
paper for directions to knit a sontag; it was worn 
by women thirty years ago in place of a small shawl. 
By some people it was known as “ hug-me-tight.”’ 


Will some reader kindly answer ? 


Dear Outlook: Willa mother tella young mother 
how to stop baby from sucking her thumb? Baby is 
now thirteen months old. H.R.R. 


Will some mother please answer ? 


Peculi 
In combination, proportion, and process, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses peculiar cura- 
tive powers unknown to any other preparation. 
This is why it has a record of cures unequaled 
in the history of medicine. It acts directly 
upon the blood, and by making it pure, rich, and 
healthy it cures disease and gives good health. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


is the only true blood purifier prominently in 
the public eye to-day. $1; six for $5. 
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The Spectator 


« An odd thing happened to me yesterday.” 
said a young woman to the Spectator. “I 
was on my way home from the lower part of 
the city, where a business matter had taken 
me and where I had often been before, always 
going and coming by the elevated railway. 
Yesterday, as I set my foot on the first step 
of the station, I happened to pause and glance 
up the miserable s:reet darkened by the road- 
way above, and thought to myself, ‘ Nothing 
on earth would induce me to walk home by 
this dismal street and through the strange, 
sordid-looking crowd of people below me.’ 
Having so decided, I took my foot from the 
step and began to walk up the street.” “ What 
for ?” asked the Spectator. “I decided it must 
be about time,” said the young woman; and 
the Spectator could but agree with her. 


“ What did you see ?” he asked. “ Oh, every- 
thing. A big spectacular performance was 
going on all the time. On one block there was 
a policeman making an arrest; on another, a 
man buffoon was amusing the neighborhood; 
on another, the cable-cars struck a wagon, and 
there was a fine quarrel between the motorman 
and the driver, while the car-ambulance came 
rushing down from one quarter and the horse- 
ambulance from another. There was a cease- 
less excitement of one kind or another. The 
whole street was tingling with it. It reminded 
me of the vaudeville advertisements— Per- 
formances every hour.’ Every one walked 
with eyes alert for entertainment. A kindly 
policeman but stooped to help a poor cripple 
across the street, and in a moment a little 
human eddy was swirling around them, which 
dispersed as immediately on discovering the 
officer’s harmless intent. A large dog was a 
treasure-trove. Three small boys had him by 
the collar, and the rest of their comrades 
trotted after in a long, excited queue, until a 
vigilant policeman seized the animal.” “And 
you?” asked the Spectator ; “ were you excited 
and entertained also?” “I was not at first,” 
admitted the experimenter. “ To tell the truth, 
1 was engrossed in being afraid that I was too 
finely dressed for the place; but, bless me! I 
soon found I was a nobody. There was plenty 
of matter vastly more entertaining to them 
than I. I learned more than one thing in that 
walk. I found out why the poor like to live 
in cities. Those people were al having a 
beautiful time. It was a sordid, happy street. 


“TI discovered, too, that sometimes when 
women think men of the lower classes are 
grossly insulting them, it is only a kind of 
horse-play. The single disagreeable experience 
of my walk was of that nature. Some rough 
fellows were dragging a buggy by the shafts 
into a carriage-factory, and as |] waited to pass 
they deliberately stopped and blocked my way. 
At first I thought it was accident, but knew it 


was not when I tried to pass around the back - 


of the buggy and they shoved it across my 
path, into the very street. For a moment I 
was so frightened that I could feel my heart 
beating fast. Then I stepped up close to the 
nearest fellow, and said, ‘ Won’t you please let 
me pass?’ He wheeled the buggy well out of 
my path in the most good-natured way and 
with the most good-natured laugh. It was pure 
horse play, nothing worse—though I might 
easily have thought so. I learned that the 
crowds of the street had their misery and 
poverty, but, as compensation, their own kinds 
of amusements. Did you ever happen to notice 
what a queer, grim order of humor is peculiar 
to that sort of folk ?” 7 


Among the thoughts that his friend’s walk 
roused in the Spectator’s mind came a number 
of incidents that bore out his belief in the 
grimness of Jower-class American humor. The 
Spectator remembered standing by a disabled 
electric car which no tinkering seemed to help 
until a cry arose, “‘ Here’s Jim,” and a stalwart 
young workmanepushed through the crowd of 
employees already engaged on the twisted 
machinery. They all stood back for him with 


an air of faith. Jim crawled under the car. 
“ Look out, boy,” cried one of the men ; “ don’t 
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you poke your hand round in there—you'll get 
it smashed.” ‘ S’pose I do,” came from under 
the car; “somebody’ll make me a new one,” 
and the grim joke, exactly suiting their sense 
of humor, made the others howl with delight. 
Tt is only just to Jim to mention that his fear- 
less poking mended the car in two minutes’ 
time. 


The Spectator had another and more devel- 
oped example of the same grim humor when 
he lately paid a call upon a monster ape and 
its keeper. The latter was found busily en- 
gaged in tacking down a matting on the floor 
of the cage, the ape being temporarily confined 
behind the inner grating. “ He pulled all this 
matting up yesterday,” explained the keeper, 


with a nod at his charge, “and put all the 


tacks he dug out of the floor into his mouth. 
Hie was plugging them at me, one at a time, all 
day, through the bars.” “He’s not afraid of 
you, then?” said the Spectator; ‘“‘are you 
afraid of him?” “ No, indeed,” said the keeper, 
with another glance behind:the bars; “ I ain’t 
a mite afraid of him. I never go anywhere 
near him. I can see him just as well from 
here.” 


The Spectator hoped he had stumbled on a 
character, and so laughed appreciatively. The 
keeper smiled a dry smile, and, between the 
blows of his hammer, went on: “I’ve been 
keeper to every kind of animal there is—lions, 


tigers, elephants, all of them—and I like tak- - 


ing care of such things. If they want to eat 
you, you knowit. If they’re ugly, they’re ugly ; 
if they’re pleasant, they’re pleasant. ’Tain’t so 
with apes. They’re smooth as silk one minute, 
and jumping on you to kill you the next. You 
can’t trust them.” He looked up sidewise at 
the Spectator, adding deliberately, “‘ They’re 
I like a real beast.” 


’ But the keeper who was here before seemed 


charming instance of this natural refinement 
occurring in that place of places for experiences 
—a street-car. In the car was sitting a young 
woman who had limped in with difficulty, evi- 
dently new to the business of managing a 
sprained knee and a cane. The car was ex- 
tremely crowded, and it was plain more than 
once that suffering was caused the girl by tlie 
pushing and crowding of passengers. Finally 
a well-dressed, careless fellow, who made no 
particular offer to prevent the occurrence, fell 
against the sensitive knee so heavily that the 
girl rose, her face flushed with pain, evidently 
choosing to stand rather than risk another 
such blow. Her seat was immediately filled 
by the man who had hurt her. A young work- 
man, rather a flashy-looking fellow in holiday 
garb, was sitting at the Spectator’s side, and 
saw, as did the Spectator, the whole affair. 
With a look of righteous wrath on his rough 
face, he rose at once and offered the girl his 
place, which she civilly refused, saying, without 
explanation, that she preferred standing. Upon 
which, quietly yet as no man of the world 
would have dared to presume, he took her 
elbow in his big finger and thumb, guided her 
to his seat, and stood before her with his 
“sporty” looking cane, two inches thick, 
planted before the lame kneeas a guard. He 
had only done what any big, kind-hearted 
fellow might, but he had done it nicely, and 
what interested the Spectator further was the 
extreme delicacy which the man showed later. 
He had imposed the obligation, and so not 
once did he so much as glance at his charge. 
He looked over her head with a stony stare, 
and appeared unconscious of the service he 
was rendering. When at last the girl rose to 
leave the car, the Spectator saw her look u 
with the evident intention of dropping a wo 
of thanks. But no. Native delicacy turned 
his broad back, and no opportunity for thanks 
was given. The Spectator thought he had 
never witnessed a more refined bit of chivalry 
in any rank of life. 


used to play with them more or less; he told 
me this ape was fond of him.” “Yes,” said 
the keeper in charge, briefly ; “ that’s why I’m 
here. You might go to the 4orspital and ask 
that fellow what he thinks now of being fond 
of apes. This one fondled him the other night. 
He'll get off easy if he only loses a finger or 
a couple of toes. He used to show off here 
before folks. Pshaw! foolin’ with apes ain’t 
worth the risk. Folks don’t give you new 
fingers and toes when apes get a chance to chaw 
yours off. No, sir; I never go near him.” 


Once in come at the Spectator 


picked up a pair of old ship-lanterns, purchas- 
ing them from off the very deck of a'battered 
old boat. The battered old captain from whom 
they were bought looked full of sea stories; 
and, wishing for a tale to go with the lanterns, 
the Speciator asked: “ Now, Captain. I want 
you to tell me where and through what waters 
these lanterns have been.” The old fellow 
cocked up a roguish eye. “ Well, sir,” he 
said, “ you just tell me first where you would 
like them to have been.” “That'll do, Cap- 
tain. That’s a good enough story to go with 
the lanterns,” said the Spectator, and walked 
off with his purchase and this anecdcte tacked 
together for so. long as the lanterns adorned 
his study. 


But though thé humor of rough men is, as a 
rule, rather grim than delicate, the Spectator 
has often been struck with their extreme deli- 
cacy of feeling, so often unexpectedly mani- 
fested. It was his fortune to see lately a very 


fond of the apes,” said the Spectator; “h 
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Notes and Queries 


1. Kindly tell me how you regard the passages in 
the Old Testament which contain dialogues between 
God and Moses. 2. Can one consistently believe 
thet performed miracles, and yet disbelieve in 
the Old Testament miracles—that is, regard them as 
allegorical? A. M. R. 

1. We regard God’s way of communicating with 
men as the same now that it was of old. God speaks to 
men from within. His word comes to us in thought, 
feeling, and conscience. Any phrase denoting an 
outward address we regard as a picturesque mode of 
stating the fact. The Old Testanient itself guards 
us from misunderstanding it. Compare Exodus 
Xxxiii., 11 and 20. 2. Yes. Some Old Testament 
miracles are plainly legendary (not “ allegorical’’)— 
some of Elisha’s,forinstance Hereare hints to help 
discrimination: A miracleisan effect produced with- 
in the sphere of the senses by causes which, at least 
for that time, transcend human knowledge and power. 
These causes he in some supernormal endowment of 
_lifeinthe miracle-worker. Now, Jesus was evidently 
endowed with life in a transcendent degree. It is 
pregnantly said of him, ‘‘in him was life.’”?’ Thus 
what was to others miraculous was natural to him. 
The mysterious power we call Life is really the great 
miracle-worker. ‘‘’Tis life of which our nerves are 
scant.”?” Givenasupernorma! or transcendent inten- 
sity of life, and commensurate effects must appear. 
See answer to following question by ‘‘ J. W. R.”’ 


Please mention some good books on the miracles, 
the miracles wrought by Christ and his disciples, 
etc. Is there a book on the miracles of Christ, such 
as works on the Parables, giving the purpose and 
lesson or lessons of these works of the Son of God? 


The best book on the subject is ‘*‘ The Miraculous 
Element in the Gospels,” by Professor A. B. Bruce 
(Armstrong & Son, New York). For a brief up-to- 
date discussion, seea sermon on “ Miracle and Life ”’ 
in ** New Points to Old Texts,” published by T, 
Whittaker, New York. See answer to preceding 
question by ‘* A. M. R.” 


1. Are the books of the New Testament in Greek 

nblished ppg anywhere in this country or 

ngland? Ifso, where? 2. Which is the best ** Sys- 
tematic Theology” for a mature student and a min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Church? Is there nothing 
better than Charles Hodge? 3. Where can | obtain 
- edition of Greek Hymns of the patristic period? 

or example, a companion volume to Dr. Marct.’s 
Latin Hymns.” 4. Is there any periodical issued 
for the technical use ot language teachers ? 


1. We believe not. 2. For such a one we think 
the best book would be Dr. Mulford’s “ Institute of 
Theology,” published under the title of *“* The Re- 
public of God.” 3. Julian’s Dictionary of Hym- 
nology, in an article on Greek Hymnody (which 
see), refers to the ** Anthologia Greca Carminum 
Christianorum,” by M. Christ and M. Paranikas, 
published in 1871. You will have to resort for this 
tosome large library. 4. What language? There are 
** Latine et Greece’? (New York), ** Modern Lan- 
guage Notes” and the ‘Journal of Philology” 
(Baltimore), “ Jurnal ov American Orthoepy ” 
(Ringoes, N. J.), and the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
American Philological Association’ (Cambridge). 


Kindly tell me (1) what, in your judgment, is the 
best full and complete history of the United States. 
(2) Where can I find the full life of Daniel Manin, 
the Venetian hero of the first half of this century? 
(3) What is the most satisfactory systematic theolo 


for one who wishes a view appreciative of both the 
conservative and liberal in theology? 

1. If you mean a work that covers the Colonial 
period as well as the National, see John Fiske’s 
‘** History for Schools.” If only the period since the 
tormation of the Union, see Professor Johnston’s 
‘United States, its History and Constitution.” 
2. There is a full sketch of him in the Imperial 
Dictionary of Biography; consult also the Britan- 
nica and other cyclopedias. 3. The ‘‘ appreciative”’ 
view which you desire will probably be found in 
Principal Fairbairn’s work on ** The Place of Christ 
in Modern Theology.” 


Be so kind as to give a list of books which would 
be of assistance in preparing a thesis on Evolution 
in its relation to the ongin and development of the 
ethical sentiments, giving them in the order of their 
importance. 

For your subject as plirased see Spencer's ‘* Data 
of Ethics” (which. however, is incomplete, dealing 
with the material and outward side of the subject); 
also Huxley’s ** Evolution and Ethics,’’ and Leslie 
Stephen’s paper on “* Ethics and the Struggle for 
Existence’’ in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ”’ for 
August, 1893. But on the evolution of the ethical 
sentiments the best book is Alexander’s ‘* Moral 
Order and Progress” (Isbister, London). If this 
cannot be had in season, see a condensed account in 
Muirhead’s ** Elements of Ethics,’’? Book V. (Scrib- 
ners, New York). 


Who were the founders of the Church of England? 
Professor A. V. G. Alien, in his ‘Continuity of 


‘Christian Thought,” 


Macaulay’s remark t principal founders 


were mere politicians.”” On page 321 the author 
savs substantially the same thing. ho were these 
** mere politicians ” ? E. E. A. 

These “ politicians.” of course, were Henry VIII. 
and his counselors. It is, however, in our opinion, 
inapt to term those men who broke with the Papacy 
the founders of the Church of England. Her found- 
ers were the missionaries who planted Christianity 
first among the Britons, and subsequently among the 
East Saxons. From that time till now there has 
been a continuous Church of England. Allithat was 
done for change in Henry’s time was to change her 
relation to the Roman curia. 


How is it accounted for that the conversation of 
Nicodemus, **a ruler of the Jews,”’ with Jesus Christ 
fails to be mentioned 1n any of the first three Gos- 
pels? OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Probably by the fact that forms the general dis- 
tinction between the first three Gospels and the 
fourth—viz., that the former are specially occupied 
with Christ’s ministry in Galilee, while the latter 


treats rather of his ministry in Judea, in which the — 


conversation with Nicodemus occurred. A further 
reason is to be found in the peculiar interest of the 
fourth Gospel to describe the conflict between faith 
and unbelief, which culminated in the rejection of 
Christ by the ruling class to which Nicodemus be- 
longed, though he was not involved in their sin. 


Please give the legend of S. Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, as applicable to the picture of S. Helena 
(by Paul Veronese) in the National Gallery, Lon- 

on. F.C. 5S. 

Helena was the wife of Constantine Chlorus, and 
was the mother of Constantine the Great. It was 
not until after the defeat of Maxentius that she was 
baptized a Christian, but after that time she became 
one of the most ardent converts. In 326 she visited 
Jerusalem, according to contemporary tradition, and 
is supposed to have there discovered the Holy Sepul- 
cher and the cross of our Saviour. The tradition 
declares that alongside the cross were the crosses of 
the two thieves, but the true cross was shown by the 
fact that its touch restored to health those who 
were ill. 


Will you be so kind as to tell me in an early issue 
of The Outlook the proper way tv pronounce the 
word Valkyrie, the name of the new English yacht ? 
If possible and convenient, I would also like to know 
its origin and meaning. | C. tem 

Valkyrie is generally pronounced V4l-ki’ry. The 
name comes from the Old Norse “ Valkyrja,”’ and 
signifies ‘‘chooser of the slain.’”” Wagner's music- 
drama ‘“‘ Die Walkiire’’ has done more than any- 
thing else to interest people in this part of Northern 
mythology. The Valkyrs are the nine handmaidens 
of Odin, and serve at his banquets. Their special 
function, however, is to r.de through the air to every 
battle, and with their spears to designate the warrio:s 
who shall fall. 


If the “ pillar of cloud and of fire”’ was the guide 
for the journeying and ony +d ot the Israelites in 
the wilderness, why was Moses seeking a route 
through Edom? | had always regarded the “ pillar ”’ 


as literal. Isit figurative? If so, then ge is no 


perplexity. We 


By referring to Deuteronomy ii., it appears that 
Moses received divine direction for his route. The 


_ “ pillar’? seems to have been the Israelites’ guide in 


their previous desultory wanderings. The word is 
not to be taken figuratively. 


Kindly state what is the best book on the Epistle 
of Paul to the Romans, trom the point ot view of 
the New Theology. D. 


In the opinion of the writer of this reply, it is Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s Commentary upon Romans. y 


“F, W.N.,” in The Outlook of August 17, asks 
about Proportionate Giving. If *°F. W. N.” will 
send me his address, | will send literature. tor 
“S. D.’s”’ benefit I would say that What is Time ?”’ 
was written by William (?) Marsden, who was an 
eminent Oriental scholar who was born in Dublin in 
1754 and died in 1836. The poem can be tound in 
the National Preceptor,’’ an old-time reading- 
book. R.:-H. C. 
Can any reader furnish the title of any periodical 


publication of the Brahmo-Somaj Society of India, 
or state where a copy can be tound 1n this ig | 
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Correspondence 


The Chinese Question 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I was very glad to read Mrs. Baldwin’s brave letter 
to the “* Tribune ”’ concerning the recent Chinese 
outrages. We “‘ jump on” the Chinese every chance 
we can get, with and without provocation, and are 
continually looking for an excuse to condemn them ; 
whereas they are a peaceable people, industrious, 
temperate, keep more of the commandments than we 
do, and almost always are quiet and unobtrusive. 
Their civilization was already old at the dawn of the 
Christian era, and they. therefore, look upon Euro- 
peans. and especially Americans, as upstarts, with 
little knowledge of life and less experience. There is 
something to be said 1n favor of that view. 

They have a religion which makes them as good as 
ours does us (though ours, it is claimed, should make 
us much better), and naturally dislike the disrespect 
for that religion shown by most foreigners, and espe- 
cially by missionaries. It is an evident fact also 
that the Chinese religion means more to them than 
ours does to us. Many learned and wise men believe 
that Confucius was as much inspired as was Jere- 
miah (who lived about the same age of the world), or 
St. John, and have good reasons, as they think, for 
that belief. 1t was Confucius who first gave to the 
world, five hundred years before Christ, that golden 
rule (the essence and quintessence of Christianity) 
which Christ himself quoted and emphasized by put- 
ting it in the positive form: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

I have said that the Chinese are temperate, but that 
is not exactly true, for they are not allowed to be. 
They are acquiring habits of intemperance 1n the use 
of the rum which the Christian merchant (save the 


mark!) takestothem; and as tor opium, the world’s | 


foremost Christian nation forces it on them at the 
_ mouth of the cannon, disregarding their prayers and 
entreaties to the contrary. And it is the use of this 
Christian-sent drug which makes them so objection- 
able tosome. What a spectacle for gods and mén !— 
the greatest monarch of Christendom posing before 
this weak and benighted nation with a conspicuous 
Bible in one hand, in the other a mysterious packet 
and a concealed horse-pistol, saying (aside), “* Take 
this [opium] or be shot!’ Interesting! 

No one need wonder that Christianity is not wanted 
in China, if it tolerates such inhumanity in its chief 
and chiefest representatives. Poor John! with no 
human brother in the wide world but the mission- 
aries, who begin at the wrong end by first thrusting 
an objectionable creed under his nose, which he 
would be more willing to accept could he see it work- 
ing well in practice. And here it may be said, par- 
enthetically, that many intelligent Mohammedans, 
especially in Syria, who early in life embraced the 
Christian religion, are now, since they have arrived 
at the years of manhood, have observed and thought 
for themselves, and discovered the little difference 
in character and disposition between the better rep- 
resentatives of both religions—are now renouncing 
Christianity and going back to their original faith. 
Is it surprising? ‘They judge by the criterion which 
Christ gave: “* By their fruits ye shali know them.” 

And why the great interest shown by Christian 
metchants, engineers, and others who are pressing on 
China the need of railroads, factories, steamboats, 
etc.? China has discovered the reason. These men 
wish tu exploit China, and their objective point is 
not to benefit China so much as themselves. It was 
no less a person than China’s great Chancellor, Li 
Hung Chang, who said, ‘‘ We have no objection to 
foreigners, and no trouble with them, except for the 
reason that they always try to take advantage of us,”’ 
which remarkable words will bear thinking about. 

Are the Chinese human,then? If you prick them, 
do they not bleed? If you poison them, do they not 
die? Andif you wrong them, shall they not have 
revenge? If a Chinaman wrong a Christian, what 
expedient does the Christian resort to? Revenge. 
If a Christian wrong a Chinaman, what, by Chris- 
tian example, should the Chinaman resortto? Why, 
revenge. - The villainy taught them they will execute. 

It was that same great man, Li, who also said, 
“If China ever opens her door to Christianity, it 
must be,knocked at by a physician,” meaning that 
certain of the arts and sciences would be welcome. 
And how much better to introduce Christianity by 
presenting its most essential part than to begin by 
insisting, in season and out of season, on belief in a 
doctrine, the thing of least importance! Why should 
they not reject it? And they do reject it; that is, 
the intelligent among them reject it, and as for the 
others, it is largely a matter of indifference to many 
of them whether they have one religion or another, 
and they are likely, therefore, to choose the one which 
gives them the most notoriety or rice. 

So, sympathy with the Chinese—those persecuted, 
despised, down-trodden, yet patient, God-fearing, 
and inoffensive people—is by no means wasted. 
They are not so black as painted, and should not be 


_ followers of One greater than Confucius. 


judged by a few worst specimens. They are human ° | . 
and can appreciate humane treatment, although they No lamp IS g ood without 


may fail to appreciate the treatment of the alleged its own chimney. 
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Perhaps I cannot add anything to what Mr. 
Fletcher Osgood has said in the June “ Forum” or use. 


Grace Thompson in the July 13 number of The : 
Outlook under the title of ‘* The Defects of the Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
American Voice,” but I wish to indorse it emphati- Pit tsburch Pa for ; t. 
cally. ’ 
I have been traveling, mostly in Europe, for the 
last four years, and thave had good opportunity to Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
become familiar with the different nationalities, and olass 
my conclusion is that, allin all, Americans have little > 5 
to be ashamed of incomparison. However, the more 
patriotic one is, the more sensitive is he to the defects : 
of his countrymen, and feels them to the very marrow Solved ! —The Sunday 
of his bones ; and frequently, if not generally, I have 
been most troubled by the lack of sweet, musical . 
voices among them. Evening Problem. 
In the matter of clearness of enunciation I am in- 
clined to think the American voice is superior to any : 
other. A foreigner, I think, will always say (and that A new plan has been introduced for 
is the true test) that Americans speak the English | the Sunday evening service, and it is 
language so that foreigners familiar with English can successful. Wherever used, churches 


perfectly follow and understand, while an English- ; 
man, as a general thing, speaking his own language, | @re crowded, the people delighted and 


can be understood by them only with the greatest | jnstructed in Divine truth; spiritual re- 


difficulty. 
1 remember meeting, while traveling in Switzer- sults are secured and finances helped. 
land, three Americans from New York City, making Write for pamphlet, “‘ Solved; or, The Sunday Eve- 


their first trip abroad. As we were sitting together | ming Preblem.”’ Read its hints, and the actual expe- 
in a compartment of a car, one of them made some | ence, Pastors who have tried the new plan. Its 
simple inquiry in regard to the route we were travel- 

ing over. When | replied I noticed his countenance RILEY BROTHERS, 
lightened up with a happy expression, as he respond- | Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York. 
ed, without giving any attention to my answer, ** Ah, 
1 mistook you for an Enghshman till you spoke. Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA : 708 Market St. SAN FRaN- 
It isa pleasure to talk with one who speaks one’sown | “8°0* 40 Kearny St. PORTLAND 411 Couch St, 

language in such a way that he can be understood. 
We landed in Liverpool three weeks since, and have 
spent most of that time in Great Britain, where we 
supposed we should be at home in language. But 
we can understand English as spoken by English- 
men, Scotchmen, and Irishmen only with the great™ 
est difficulty. The Scotch have their peculiar accent, 
the Irish their brogue, and the Englishman is quite 
as difficult to understand from defect 1m clear, 


distinct enunciation—a kind of mumbling of his Com ee A N Y ’S | 


words.’’ 
The Englishman enjoys the world-wide reputation 

of not making himself easily understood by foreign- EXTRAC T 

ers (Americans included) in his own language. In 

this respect Americans have much the advantage. 

But in enunciation as well as in the quality of the 


voice we have found there are Englishmen and Eng- THE ST ANDARD FOR PU RITY 


lishmen, as well as Americans and Americans.. The 
better the education, the greater the refinement, the AND EXCELLENCE. 
less defect is noticeable in English enunciation, or 
American quality of voice. . 

American young women are on the alert at home 
and abroad to secure the most extensive, the highest | ¢ 
and most refined education, and there is no danger of | « 
any other nationality surpassing them in this regard. 
The amount of study done by them abroad, their 
appreciation and cultivation of music and art gener- 
ally, is not only commended by, but a matter of sur- 
prise to all nationalities. No other begins to show 
the same enthusiasm for improvement along all these 
lines, and it would bea pleasure to meet anywhere 
abroad an American lady, young or old, so well in- 
formed is she and so well does she hold her knowledge 
in command, were it not for this almost universal 
defect of voice. 
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samples include a full line of materials for Tailor-Made Suits, Cloth and Plush 
Jackets, Cloth and Plush Capes, Ulsters, etc., together with an assortment of 
Fur samples. You may select any style and we will make it to order for you from 
any of our materials. Please mention the OUTLOOK when you write us. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK Co., 
152 and 154 West 23d St., New York. 


every garment toorder,thus - 


’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
A | | 
PRICE 
3.50 
r app ica- 
8, Manfr., 
46) 
— 
A with descri tions and prices 
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1). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


The 
Mottoes and Commentaries 
of Friedrich Froebel’s 
Mother Play 


“ Mother Communings and Mottoes ” rendered 
into English Verse by HENRIETTA R. 
ELIOT, and “ Prose Commentaries ” trans- 
lated by Susan E. Blow. With 48 full- 
page Illustrations. Vol. 31, International 
Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The increased interest in kindergarten work and 
.the demand for a clearer exposition of Froebe]’s 
philosophy than has heretofore appeared have made 
a new version of the “‘ Mother Play” an imperative 
necessity. No one is better equipped for such a 
work than Miss Blow, as her late book, ‘* Symbolic 
Education,” has attested. In the ‘*’ Mottoes and 
Commentaries” the original pictures have . been 
faithfully reproduced, except where bad drawing 
rendered slight changes necessary. It is an attract- 
ive volume of a convenient size, and a book of 
specific value to mothers as well as to teachers of 
every grade. It will be followed shortly by another 
volume containing the songs and games. 


Not Counting the Cost 


By TasMA. No. 175, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


“ This novel seems likely to be accounted the most 
ambitious work of its talented and successful author. 
The literary value of her work has been abundantly 
recognized, but ** Not Counting the Cost ”’ is certain 
to add to her reputation and increase her popularity. 


Out of Due Season 
A Mezzotint. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
176, Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The development of Miss Sergeant's power is well 
shown in this strong and significant study of life and 
character. 


The Watter’s Mow’ 


By BRAM STOKER. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

This is a singularly dramatic story of the English 
coast, worked out with excellent command of force- 
ful motives and an abundant power of graphic de- 
scription. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and personal direction in the study of 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 


Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. 


I2mo. 


FOR 4 SERMONS 


J 
No. 


Great Special Offer! 


For a Limited Time Only 


Thousands of doctors, lawyers, clergymen, business men, teachers, scholars, and parents. as well as thou- 
sands of other readers of this paper, have requested us to make a special offer, for a hmited time, on our 
great standard dictionary and encyclopedia of the world’s knowledge. We have decided to do so simply 
as a means of advertising this great storehouse of information. We do not expect to meke money by 
this offer. as the very Jow price and extremely liberal terms offered but little more than pays for paper, 
printing, and binding ; but the tremendous amount of talk created will help to advertise this most modern 
and up-to-date home reference library. Believing the readers of this paper are intelligent, well meaning. 
and trustworthy, we do not hesitate in placing before them the greatest bargain ever offered, and on such 
easy terms that any one who can afford an investment of 7 cents per day can take advantage ot it. 


Adopted as a text-book by many schools and colleges! 


No business or professional man, housewife, teacher, student, young or old, prosperous or otherwise, or 
any one else who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in the laudable enterprise of self- 
education, can afford to allow this rare opportunity to pass bv without very careful rennin gem Under- 
stand, this great work embodies al! the features of a complete dictionary and a thorough encyclopaedia. 
The new and entirely up to the times : 


Encyclopedic Dictionary 


the lar price of which is from $42 to $79, is now offered all readers of this paper for the insignificant 
sum ol 7 cents per day, in monthly payments of $2 each, until the sum of $16 is paid. This is but little 
more than one-third the regular price of the tour magniticent volumes as represented in the picture. This 
greatest of all dictionaries and encyclupedias was edited by such world-renowned scholars as 
Dr. Robt Hunter, A M., F.G.S., Professors Huxley, Morris, Herrtage, Estcclet. Williams, etc. 
_ assisted by scores of other specialists in various branches of knowledge. 

Over $750,000 required to produce this Magnificent Monument of Education 

It is a Complete Dictionary of the English language. Every word is exhaustively treated 
as to its origin, history, development, etymology, pronunciation, and various other meanings. 

Itis a yp Encyclopedia of anatomy. botany, chemistry, zodlogy, geology, ait, music, 
agriculture, physics, philosophy, mechanics, history, mythology, bibtical knowledge, etc. 
> it is a Superb Li- 
A ; Sef brary. Book. substan- 


new plates, in 


large, clear type, on 
heavy white paper and 
illustrated with thou- 
sands of new pictures 
made especially, for this 
work. 


It is better than all 
other dictionaries, be- 
cause the latest edition 
of Worcester contains 

2,126 pages; the lates 
Webster contains but 
140,000 words and 2,011 
the Standard 


—_ 


- contains but a little 

over 200,000 words and 
2,318 pages: and even 
e Century contains 
but 225,coo words, and 
sells for $60 to $100. 
| SC”::«cous kinds sell for $50 to 
£5 $200. This great EN- 
CYCLOPZEDIC DIC- 
TIONARY, containing 
pages, Over 3,000 
illustrations, bound in 
four handsome volumes, 
has over 250,000 words, 
50.000 encyclopedic sub- 
jects, and is sold on. 
such easy terms every- 
body can buy it without 
financialinc unvenience. 


The above illustration is an exact reproduction of the four magnificent volumes 
of THE ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY. They are bound in rich silk cloth, with 
gilt back stamp, handsomely embussed sides, and marbled edges. Each volume 
9 inches wide, 114% inckes long, 3 inches thick. Contains 5,357 pages, 3,000 illus- 
trations. Weight, about 40 pounds. 


Accepted authority wherever the English language is spoken 


DON’T FORGET 

This special offer holds good fora short time only. The price will be gradually 
increased until it reaches $42 to $70 per set, and no discounts will then be allowed. It 1s not for sale 
in book-stores, and can only be obtained from us or our authorized representatives. 


What Good Judges Say about the Work 


I prize highly The Encyclopedic Dictionary for The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dictionary 
: 4s war which may involve the Century, the Standard, 


the number of words it contains, for accuracy of 
and the International.—Vew York World 


detinitions, for fullness of illustrations, and for 
encyclopzdic comprehensiveness. 
Bishop Samuel Fallews, Chicago, Ul. 

Has many distinctive claims to superiority. Such 
a work has long n needed by the business man, 
the active student. and in the home circle.—Pi/a- 
delphia Inquirer. 

I have examined The Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
and am much pleased with it. It is valuable as a 
dictionary and as a work of reference. It is copious 
and yet concise. In all respects 1t is a work that 
every student should ene George T. Werts, 

overnor State of New Jersey. 


I consider The Encyclopedic Dictionary superior 
to Webster, Worcester, Century, or Standard. For 
the busy lawyer who wants to know things quickly, 
no better reference book could be had. 

Benjomin F. Hughes, 
Attorney and ex-State Senator, Philadelphia. 


I have Webster, Worcester, and the Century, and 
for encyclopedias I have the Britannica and Apple- 
ton’s. It 1s but simple truth to say that The Ercyclo- 
pzdic Dictionary is a magnificent substitute for all of 
them. /. H. Atwood, Attorney, Leavenworth, Kan. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded if books are returned within ten days 
How to Get this Great Work 


volumes will forwarded. 


Agents 
Wanted | 


rate of 7 cents per day. 


Send $2 bv , oy office order 


We refer to any commercial agency, or any bank in 
to pay cash for the complete set. may deduct 1o per cent., and send $14.40. 


,express order, or check, and theentire four handsome 
; a |. Every month thereatter send $2 in the same manner, 
until the sum of $16 is paid. Understand. the whole set of 4 volumes is sent when 
the first $2 1s paid ; thus you have the use of them while paying the balance at the 
All treight or express a must be paid by purchaser. 


hiladelphia. Any one wishing 
p y This 


allowance is practically the cost of keeping the account if purchased on easy 
PAMPHLET OF 80 SPECIMEN PAGES FREE ON RECEIPT OF 6 CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE 
(G4 Please mention this paper. 


per.) 
SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 S. 8th St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


| vA YUYCL PEDIC En YCLOF i 
| 
~ AC, 
== 
The Sermon Associ- 
ation (non-profit-making and labor- 
ing to inspire right living) offers 
: $200, $150, $100, and $50, respect- 
ively, for the 4 best short, non-sectarian sermons, written terms. 
especially for five million Sunday newspaper readers—a 
vast cathedral in which the sermon rather than the repu- 
tation commands an audience. To be published over 
signature. MS. must be received by Nov.:. For full 
| particulars address immediately NewspareR SERMON 
| ASSOCIATION, 13 School St., Boston. 
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Golden Sheaves, Song_and 


Festivais and Thanksgiving. Price, 5 cents per copy. 


A new and v 
Royal Organ Method. 
Pp 
od for the parlor organ, prepared by a thoroughly 
competent organist. A large variety of the best music 
carefully arranged for the organ. ce, $2.00. 


Branzoli’s Mandolin Method. 


An elegant edition of this celebrated work, printed 
complete from the original Italian work. Other Aimer- 
ican editions are abridged. Price, $2.00, 


Gospel Hymns, Music edition, cloth, $1.18 
by mail. Words only,small type, 12 9@ te mail. Words 
only, large type, Boards, 30 cents by mail. 


Model Music Course 
books of the series are now ready: Primer (25 c.), First 
Reader (30c), Second Reader (30c), Third Reader (30c). 
Circulars and specimen pages Free. 

n 
The Musical Visitor with 
ber, will contain Songs and Piano Music instead of 
Anthems and Organ Music. Price, 15 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK, 


NEW MUSIC 


 GOSPET. CHOIR Ne. By Sankey, McGRAN- 
AHAN, and STEeBiIns. Now being used by Mr. Moopy 
in Northfield 


25 cts. 
PRAISE. For Sabbath-Schools. By 
Fhe DEN. I Opy, 25 cis. 
OR BIGLOW & MAIN vo. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


‘SILENT EVANGELISM, 


An UP-TO-DATE METHOD by which all Christians, 
regardless of age. sex or creed (even the 
timid and busy) may win souls. _ 

REV. JOSEPH COOK says:—‘‘Silent Evangelism is wise, 

timely, and strategic.’’ Endorsed by the Religious Press: of 

America. Send at once for descriptive booklet. 
Address SILENT EVANGELISM ASSOCIATION, i 
(Inter-denominational.) s Canal St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


CHICAGO. 


Charlie 
Careless 
does 


Hugh Van Style 
wears shirts 


\ 
‘‘ Charlie, why don’t 
you wear shirts made of 


Pride West 
muslin ?” 


Durable—Easily Applied. 
Tbis roofing is manufactured 
Trinidad asphalt 
and will not dry up 
brittle ander 


WA RREN. H 
reet, 
U. 8. Ae 


. E. ., 1013 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
Every one should read this fittle book.” —A theneum. 


“7 PISO'S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE AL AIL 
a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
a) in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Gummer Conventions. Sample Copy, | 


Cromwell’s Statue 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne 
What needs our Cromwell stone or bronze to 


say 
His was the light that lit on England's way 
The sundawn of her time-compelling power, 
The noontide of her most imperial day ? 


His hand won back the sea for England’s 


| dower; 
His footfall bade the Moor change heart and 


cower ; 
His word on Milton's tongue spake law to 
France 
When Piedmont felt the she-wolf Rome 
devour. 


From Cromwell's eyes the light of England’s 
glance 
Flashed, and bowed down the kings by grace 
of chance, 
The priest-anointed princes; one alone 
By grace of England held their hosts in trance. 


The enthroned republic from her kinglier. 


throne 
Spake, and her speech was Cromwell’s. Earth 
has known | 
No lordlier presence. How should Crom- 
well stand 


By kinglets and by queenlings hewn in stone? 


Incarnate England in his warrior hand 
Smote, and as fire devours the blackening 
hrand 
Made ashes of their strengths who wrought 
her wrong, 
And turned the strongholds of her foes to sand. 


His praise is in the sea’s and Milton’s song; 


What praise could reach him from the weak- 
ling throng 
That rules by leave of tongues whose praise 
: is shame — 
Him, who made England out of weakness 
strong? 


There needs no clarion’s blast of broad-blown 
fame 
To bid the world bear witness whence he came 
Who bade fierce Europe fawn at England’s 
heel 
And purged the plague of lineal rule with 
flame. 


There needs no witness graven on stone or 
steel 
For one whose work bids fame bow down and 
kneel ; 
Our man of men, whose time-commanding 
name 
Speaks England, and proclaims her Common- 
weal. 
—The Nineteenth Century. 


The Vacation Fund 


W. L., Boston, sees 

. A. W., Colorado Springs, Colo.......... 

.. New Haven, C 
. E. utchogue, N. 
4 Tennessee Mountaineer.................. 
Subscriber, New 
Lover and Reader of The Outlook......... 
ta Cong. Church Sunday-School...... 


rink 


+ N. ¥ 
Mrs. W. S. W., Philadelphia, Pa........... 


eee 


5 
= 
° 
4, 


COMM. 


South 


Miss C. D. 


eee ee 


A Friend, Thomaston, Me........... ewan 
M. G. L., Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, 
S. A. G., Cambeicige, 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 

Nervous ,, cia. 
Mental 


Freligh’s 


| j on ic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when ev ing else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


MINCE MEAT 
Two large pies are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 
For sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. ; 

MERRELL-SOULE Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


- 


hat Pins 


as stiff as a nail — 


Pin — sold everywhere 
If you can't*buy them at your store, send 
tive’ 2 cent stamps to American Pin Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


t e fo . If interested. 
siatiped envelope to Miss Rachel Wyatt, Centre- 
nile, 


¢ 
of "| Ns not. = = 
| 
8 
TURAL ure to the weather as - 
WAR’ NP tar roofings do. Send for 
OF free sample of roof 12 years old, | 
2 
as 
Qas a needle —the Puritan © 
h Edition.2sc.(or s ) | 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


img 


In the Maine Woods 

As the brown October days approach, the rod is 
carefully wiped and laid away for another season 
and the shotgun and rifle taken from their cases, the 
plug martes ig and a course of brightening and oiling 
gone through. ; 

The whir of partridge, the honk of mallard, or the 
snort of a frighten comes to mind, and it 
seems but aeeeety that the camping trip of last 
season was broken. 

The big e killed last year in the State of 
Maine has brought into greater prominence that 

part of our ——, which is unquestionably a sports- 
. man’s paradise; for he can a his canoe in the 

solitude of the unbroken wilderness for hundreds of 
miles and see no sign whatever of civilization. 

Great preparation has been made the past summer 
for the entertainment of guests during October and 
November, and the great number of inquiries that 
have come to our Bureau of Information is an evi- 
dence of the growing popularity of such an outing 


season. 

The number of deer and moose seen this summer 
along the streams and bogs of the Rangeley, Dead 
River, Moosehead, Penobscot, and Masardis regions 
of Maine have been surprisingly large, and the offi- 
cials of the Maine Central Railroad, which reaches 
all points, as described in their excellent publication 
on shooting and fishing. tell us that all eyes are 
turned toward the Pine-Tree State for fall sport, for 
so great a part of it is in the wilderness. 


Tours to the South, via Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


Two very attractive early autumn tours are an- 
nounced by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
They include the battle-tield of Gettysburg, pictur- 

ue Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, the Natural 
Bridge, Grottos of the Shenandoah, the cities of 
Richmond and Washington, and Mt. Vernon. The 
tours cover a period of ten days, and will start from 
New York, 1n special trains of parlor-cars. on Sep- 
- tember 24 and October 8. Round-trip rate, includ- 
ing all necessary expenses, $55 from New York, $53 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For detailed itinerary apply to ticket 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New Yor 
411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


TRAVELERS?’ R. R. GUIDE Kormerly,, 
R.R. M d Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
24 Park Place, N. Y. 


nts, or to 
, or Room 


700 MILE SEA TRIPS 


By the Beautiful NEW STEAMSHIPS of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


TO OLD POINT COMFORT OR VIRGINIA BEACH AND RET. 


(Hygeta Hotel) 


(Princess Anne Hotel) 


Most Delightful Resorts on the Atlantic Coast for a SUMMER OUTING may be made for 


$16 


OLD POINT COMFORT, - $16.00 
VIRGINIA BEACH, - 


$17 


- = = $17.00 


INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE of meals and berths en route and a day and a quarter’s 
board at either hotel. 


Send for copy of ‘* PILOT,”’ containing description of short and delightful trips. 
OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY, Pier 26, North River, New York 
W. L. GUILLAUDELU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mg. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, deecribing Colorado Springs, sent on 
b . BARN ; 


request by . Proprietor 
Massachusetts 
FOR 
SANATORIUM | and Treatment 
under the most favor- 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 
8 miles from Boston. 


able conditions. 
Send for circulars. 


Minnesota 


New York 
THE HALCYON”™/ 
32 (FORMERLY HALCYON HALL.) 


Fi Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


equal in quiet ele, 
natural location. Elevation 1,000 ft. 


with scenery like rural England. 
y Rates reduced to $4 vy day and u 
TRS wards. Special by the n,. 

= hours from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
Particulars of H. R. 


ROBERTSON, JR., Proprietor. 
Pay Parlor Car to hotel leaves #. Y. on 3:45 P. m. 
, Fridays and Saturdays. 


‘Hotel will remain open till Election Day. 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 


New Jersey 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


A CRUISE TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


ice ; 

and up, excursions, fees, etc.,included. Organ- 
d #550 y F.C, CLARK, ex-U. S. Vice- 
Consul at Jerusalem, 111 Broadway, New York. 


ROUND THE WORLD PARTY STARTS OCT. 2 


‘¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ’”’ 
A Trip for 


HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within view of 
Juba, crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ca and Mexico, 
with opportunity to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to the 
pleasures of the jour- 
ists repeat the voyage year after year. - 
TRIP FOR $120. EXCURSION, S216. All 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


STAMFORD PARRY 
COLUMBIAN LINE ST4MFORD PARR 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


England . 
CHESTER, ENGLAND 2U2=N, 
First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H.T. GOULD, Manager. 


Be 
on 
ize 


France 


Be AMERICAN GIRLS cen find a pleas- 
ant home and chaperonage while under 
first rate professors in Cannes, France, this winter, 
with lady having Villa. Highest references given 
and required. M. C., No. 9,281, The Outlook. 


GALEN HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 
Massage, baths, electricity, etc. Write for circulars. 
Dr. W. H. H. BULL. 


New York City 
Permanent and Tran- 


MISS P ITZ ER sient Boarding-House. 


Newly pacpeted and furnished throughout. References 
exchanged. 150 East 37th St., N. Y. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Electricity, all baths and health 
New Turkish, Russian, and Natural Sulphur-water 
paths. Lawn-Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


Elmwood Cottages c&mpiain 


Strictly first-class. Beautiful ct, good table no, 
baths, ste. HARRY PERSON 


Pennsylvania 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, ‘NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York 
The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
=bealth and rest seekers. 
>Personal care of ex- 


rienced physicians. 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Sec retary. 


“nountaine. Sagamore 


ccommodates 250. pens June 1. Se or Circu- 
far. BUTLER. Fropeictor. 


Main building fire- 


Noe 
. 


14 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Pennsylvania, only 2 hours 
from Philadelphia ; 414 hours from New York. The 
most beautiful of locations ; no malaria, mosquitoes, 
or dew ; air, water, and scenery unexcelled in Europe 
or America ; buildings of mountain granite ; electric 
lights and bells; hydraulic elevator: steam heat 
and open grates; sun parlor; livery; dairy; baths; 
massage ; Swedish movements ; electricity; oxygen ; 
physicians of 25 years’ experience; billiards, pool, 

awn-tennis, bowling, croquet. Circulars free. 

Be sure to address correctly, WALTER’S, always 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 


Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Specially adapted for a fall and winter Sanitarium. A 
homelike house. A mild, dry climate, remarkably exempt 
from the extremes of cold and severe storms. New cir- 
cular of Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN. 


Soul < urnished, and condu 
|; more as a magnificent English 
phate coubtry hou 
rYTTI 
e esign eal in Manage- 
ve 2°! ment (new this season), perfect cul- 
Ry specially chartered steamer Friesland ”’ (7,116 tons), 
Jone 2 1896, visiting Bermuda, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
ranada, lhambra Algiers, Cairo; 10 days in Palestine, 
i 
mS 
| 
y 
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About People 


—The late Justice Strong was the first man 
ever appointed to a Justiceship on the United 
States Supreme Court bench after having 
reached the age of sixty years. He was also 
the first to avail himself of the privilege of 
retiring upon a pension after having held his 
commission of at least ten years and having 
attained the age of seventy years. , 

—M. Eugene Grasset, the well-known de- 
signer of posters, has been commissioned by 
the French Government to prepare a new 
stamp. The artist has now submitted ten de- 
signs, from which the Ministers have selected 
one. It is that of a seated female figure sym- 
bolic of France. In the left hand she bears 
an olive branch, while the right leans upon the’ 
hilt of a sword. 

—Sir John Lubbock, the well-known Eng- 
lish scientist, statesman, and essayist, has re- 
cently made some studies of the elementary 
habits of spiders. Selected specimens were 
weighed before and after they had enjoved a 
full meal, and the result was the assurance 
that if a man were to absorb the quantity of 
food, proportionate to his weight, consumed 
by a spider, he would devour four barrels of 
fish, a dozen hogs, thirteen sheep, and two 
whole oxen. 

—Prince Cantacuzene, ex-Russian Minister 
to Washington, who has now been transferred 
to Stuttgart, has taken this less important 
position from a desire personally to oversee 
the education of his daughter. She has un- 
usual talent both as a musician and as a painter. 
The Prince is a man of eminently quiet and 
domestic tastes, and during the period in which 
he has been in this country he has lived as 
modestly as a Government clerk. He is a 
man of broad culture and also of a deeply 
religious nature. The diplomatic corps at 
Washington has lost one of its worthiest and 
most highly respected members. 

—In a late number of “ Science ” Dr. Hugo 
Miinsterberg, of Harvard University, an- 
nounces that he has become the secretary and 
treasurer of the American committee in aid 
of the proposed memorial to Hermann von 
_ Helmholtz, one of the greatest scientific gen- 

iuses of all time. Helmholtz’s invention of 

the ophthalmoscope alone would entitle him 
to such a memorial. That discovery made 
the success of the modern oculist possible. 
Helmholtz’s work was a wide one. As has 
been well said, his papers on the conserva- 
tion of energy gave the strongest impulse to 
modern physics, and his books on Seeing and 
hearing became the basis of modern psychol- 
ogy. 
» The famous Herreshoff family, who have 
built a number of the fastest American steam 
and sailing yachts, is a peculiarly interesting 
one. Charles Frederick Herreshoff came from 
Germany in 1790 and purchased a farm of 250 
acres on Prudence Island in Narragansett Bay. 
His son, the father of the present family, was 
such a natural boat-builder that when only 
twelve years of age he was sailing his own 
craft, which he had constructed himself, around 
Narragansett Bay. Of his nine children, his 
eldest is James Brown Herreshoff, an author- 
ity in mechanical engineering. He lives in 
California. But popular interest centers in John 
Brown Ilerreshoff, the eldest of the three blind 
brothers. He is at the head of the business 
concern, and is an unusually active man. He 
spends many hours of each day in going 
through his shops; perhaps his blindness has 
forced his mind to greater concentration and 
acuteness. The other brothers are all inter- 
esting personalities, the best known of them 
being Nathaniel Greene Herreshoff, or “ Cap- 
tain Nat,” as he is frequently called. Though 
he is the mechanical genius of the family, he 
is as noted a sailer of yachts as he is a yacht- 
builder. He is a graduate of the Boston In- 
Stitute of Technology, where he took prizes in 
physics and mathematics. | 

—General Ely S. Parker, who died last week, 
was a full-blooded Iroquois of the Seneca 
tribe of the famous Six Nations of Indians. He 
was born on an Indian Reservation at Tona- 
wanda in 1828. He received a good education 
and then read law, but was refused admittance 
to the bar on the ground that the Six Nations, 
being wards of the State of New York, were. 
ineligible to citizenship, and no one except a 


citizen could be admitted to’ the bar. This | 


sudden closing of an anticipated career did not 
discourage him. He entered the Polytechnic 
Institute of Troy and took a course in civil 
engineering. He graduated with high honors. 
IIe settled in Galena, IIl., where he became 
a warm personal friend of General Grant. 
When the Civil War broke out, he entered the 
Union Army and received a commission as 
Colonel of Engineers, later becoming attached 
to General Grant’s staff. He was appointed 
Military Secretary by General Grant, and went 
with him through all his campaigns. He rose 
through the several grades to that of the 
Brevet-Brigadier-Generalship of the United 
States Army. By this time he had become a 
citizen, under the law which gave all who had 
served in the Federal armies the right of 
citizenship. When General Grant became 


President, he made General Parker a member 


of the Indian Commission. In 1876 General 
Parker became attached to the Police Depart- 
ment in New York City. General Parker was 
a man who would be noticed anywhere. He 
was very tall and stood erectly. He was ac- 
customed to wear a sugar-loaf hat with a flat 
brim, and was usually dressed in a gray suit. 
He always wore the medal presented by Wash- 
ington to Red Jacket, the famous Indian chief. 


Clergyman (examining a Sunday-school 
class)—Now, can any one of you tell me what 
are the sins of omission? Small Scholar— 
Please, sir, they’re sins you ought to have 
committed and haven’t.—Sacred Heart Review. 


COLUMBIAS 


Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and arethe finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Col 


You See Them 
Everywhere 


There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


and others 


umbias. 


POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


BROADWAY BROADWAY 
& thSts Oth.& 1OrhSis. 
“SURTH AVE. Successors ro AT Stewart & Co. FOURTH AVE . 


WHEN THE TREES STOP GROWING 


Jor the year 1s when a business lke 


ours 1s going ahead fastest. Not a check, not a setback since April 


dried her tears and smiled a welcome. 


New York never saw such Summer selling in Carpets and 
Groceries, in Silks and Women's Wear and half a dozen other 


stocks. And now the grand Fall movement ts getting full headway. 


ANTIQUE ASH, AT $18—Bedstead, carved 


SENSIBLE FURNITURE 


Fine enough for anybody, well made, well finished 
designs of to-dav, exactly the grade and style you'd 
look for in a first-class furniture store. Thestartling 
surprise every time is the price—so much below what 
you expect to pay. : 
Any woman can judge ates nearly what a medium 
rice Bedroom Suit is worth. Measure the store 
ull by these: 


ANTIQUE OAK, AT. #10-—+3 pieces, bedstead, 5 ft. 
6 in. high, 4 ft. 6in. wide; bureau, 6 ft. 2 iv. high, top 
36X17 in. 3 drawers, French plate glass, 20x18 in. ; 
washstand drawer, 2 doors,splasher back, top 28x17 in. 


ANTIQUE FINISH, AT #12.50—Bedstead, carv- 
ing in headboard, 6 ft. high; bureau, 6 ft. 1 in. high 
top 42x19 in., glass frame. carving to match bed, bevel 
German glass, 28x22 in.; washstand, top 30x17 in., 
splasher back, 3 drawers, door. 


ANTIQUE ASH, AT #$14—Bedstead, 6 ft. high. 4 ft. 
6in. wide, carving in headboard; bureau, bevel Ger- 
man glass, 24x20 in., top jn in.; 3 drawers, glass 
frame, carved to match bed; washstand has splasher 
back, top 32x17 in., 10 drawers. 2 doors. 


ANTIQUE ASH, AT $16—Bedstead, 6ft. 2 in. high, 
4 ft. 6in. wide, carving in headboard ; bureau, Ger- 
man bevel glass, 28x22 in., glass frame carved to 
match bed, top 42x20 in., wers; washstand, 3 
drawers, door, splasher , top 34x17 in. 


board, 6 ft. high, 
high, oval French bevel gla 
ra 


4 ft. 6 in. wide ; bureau, 6 ft. 4 in. 
SS, 30X24 1N., tOp 42X19 


wers; washstand, splasher back, 2 wers, 2 


oors, 34X17 1n. 


ANTIQUE OAK, AT 8%25—Bedstead, carving on 
headboard, 6 ft. 6 in. high, 4 ft. 6 in. wide; bureau, 


oval French bevel 


glass, 30x24 in., 


top 42x20 in., 

drawers; washstand, splasher back, drawess, door, 
top 38x20 in. 

MAHOGANY, AT 8$38—Bedstead, 6 ft. 6in. high, 4 
ft. 8 in. wide, headboard has delicate carving and nice 
molding ; bureau, French bevel glass, 34x26 in pSramme 


matches 


tOp 34X22 1n., 


has combination 3 drawers and door, splasher back, 
top 34x20 in. 


IF YOU NEED CARPETS 


and have been waiting for some good fairy to bring 
them, don’t wai any longer. It might not be pleas- 


ant to have a fai 


fooling around, and the Carpets 


would cost you almost as much as we say. 
10-wire Taps, fine handsome Taps. The sorts marked 


all around town. 
of 


Here are one thousand pieces 
them at 45e the yd. The grandest Tapestry Car- 


pet bargain we ever knew of. 


That’s one item in our great Carpet sale. There 
are a dozen others. : 


Aged People 


who feel life’s 
burdens almost 
too heavy to 
bear, find in 


PABST 
MALT 


EXTRACT 
The “‘Best’’ Tonic 


a wonderful 
strength-giver, 
appetizer and 


flesh builder. 
At Druggists. 


] ~~ 


f 
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Last week the average of the 
stock market advanced about 
fifty cents a share. This was 
due to crop prospects and to coal settlements. 
The export for the week of $4,650,000 (making 
a net export since the movement began of 
$21,500,000) did not have such a depressing 
influence as was feared. On the contrary, the 
market continues to show genuine inherent 
strength. Sterling exchange is slightly lower, 
but rates are still high enough to allow a profit 
on coin shipments. 


Iron continues to ad- 
vance, and without exag- 
geration it may be said 
that at the present time we are witnessing the 
greatest boom of both iron and steel in our 


The General Course 
of Prices 


‘history. Although the output equals any pre- 


ceding rate, the demand is greater still. Last 
week iron and steel prices rose $1 to $2 further. 
There were also advances in the prices of lead, 
paper, print cloths, cotton, and sugar, but 
declines in wool, wheat, corn, oats, and coffer. 
There is a disappointing foreign demand for 
wheat and corn. 


The most striking feature in 
Bank Circulation the report of the United 

States Treasury last week 
was the increase in the secured circulation of 
the National banks. This showed a net amount 
of nearly $1,500,000, leaving the secured circu- 
lation at about $188,000,000. During the past 
twelve months the increase in secured circula- 


tion has been $6,700,000. The difference be- 


tween the secured and the total circulation is 
due to the deposits of lawful money covering 
the circulation in process of retirement. Last 
month the total circulation increased $967,000, 
and during the past twelve months $4,750,000. 
It now stands at about $212,000,000. 


Last Saturday's New York 
City bank exhibit, show- 
ing a gratifying expansion 
of over $5,000,000 in loans, indicates an in- 
creased commercial demand for money. This 
expansion in loans is the largest for any week 
since May. The market for both mercantile 
paper and time loans has been benefited by 
the more accommodating spirit as to rates 
lately shown by the banking conceins of the 
metropolis. This action is a timely one, since 
the increase in bank clearings for August has 
been less than in May, June, or July. Last 
week’s bank clearings were, according to 
‘“‘ Bradstreet’s,” about three per cent. more than 
those for the week before, 15 per cent. more 
than in the first week of September, 1894, 26 
per cent. more than in 1893, but 18 per cent. 
less than in the like week of 1892, and 13 per 
cent. less than in 1891. 


The New York “ Mail 
and Express” says: “It 
is generally accepted as 
a tact by those not conversant with the sub- 
ject that, owing to the use of electricity, the 
consumption of gas has decreased; the exact 
opposite, however, is thetruth. Statistics have 
been compiled by experts which show that the 
total output of gas in the United States in 1890 
was 23,713,000,000 cubic feet, while now it 
amounts to 34,287,000,000 cubic feet. That 
this wonderful showing will be still further in- 
creased is thought by experts and those posted 
in gas affairs to be more than likely, as its 
introduction for heating and cooking purposes 
is becoming more general.” 


Increased Inquiry 
for Money 


Consumption of Gas 
Increasing 


Following the tendency to 
improvement in commerce 
here, we find a similar im- 
provement in Great Britain. The returns of 
the British Board of Trade show an increase 
in importations of ten per cent. over a year 
ago, and an increase of nearly twelve per cent. 
in exports. The raw wool exports have in- 
creased very largely, the United States being 
the most active purchaser. The exports of 
woolen and worsted yarn, of woolen and worst- 
ed fabrics, have also increased, Germany hav- 
ing greatly augmented her orders, while ours 
were also significantly increased. In exports, 
however, the greatest increase has been due 
to the gold-mining craze in South Africa, and 


British Commerce 
Improving 


The Business World 


the enormous amount of mining machinery 
necessary to the proper development of that 
region. 


. The recent arrival at New York 
Steel Barges City of six steel barges from 
‘Lorain, Ohio, by way of the 
Erie Canal, is an event of real importance. 
Fach of these barges is about one hundred 
feet long and seventeen feet wide, and draws, 
when loaded, six feet of water. The capacity 
of each is 250 tons. The propeller-barge is 
fitted with fore-and-aft compound condensing 
engines developing 120 horse-power. The 
speed of the fleet is in the Lake five miles an 
hour and in the canal three miles. This speed 
can be increased a mile an hour in each in- 
stance. The voyage of these barges has been 
regarded with great interest, for their success- 
ful trip proves that much heavy freight, such 
as iron castings and steel rails, may thus 
sent through the Erie Canal, giving cheaper 
freight charges and avoiding the cost of trans- 
shipment from freight-car to barges. Thus 
the canal will become a more formidable com- 
petitor of the railways than it is at present. 
These barges come, as has been said, from 
Lorain, a town on Lake Erie, not far from 
Cleveland. The present importance of the 
place is due, in large measure, to the establish- 
ment there last year of the wcrks of the John- 
son Steel Company. It is said that this event 
has resulted in more than a doubling of popu- 
lation. The steel barges were built by the 
Globe Iron Works of Cleveland (the largest 
ship-building concern in the country, with the 
exception of the Cramp Works), and on the 
order of the Cleveland Steel Canal-boat Com- 
pany, which was recently organized to carry 
out the plan which originated in the Cleveland 
Chamber of. Commerce, and which has now 
met with such success. Of course it remains 
to be demonstrated by longer experience that 
the steel barges are so much better than wood 
as to pay for the cost of building—about $5,500 
each—a sum covering the construction of two 
wooden boats. | | 


Those interested in the 
uit street railways wi 

be glad to know that 
the road operated by the Metropolitan Trac- 
tion Company in New York City, beginning 
in Columbus Avenue at One Hundred and 
Eighth Street (where the present cable road 
ends), and continuing to the Harlem River, is 
now in successful operation. There is noth- 
ing in outward appearance to indicate one 
kind of motive power rather than another, 
save that instead of a wheel for the cable-grip 
there is an ordinary box for electric switches 
such as are seen on trolley-cars. A manifest 
advantage of the conduit system over the cable 
is noted in the fact that the starting of the car 
may be accomplished gradually, thus doing 
away with the necessity on the part of every 
new passenger to clutch frantically at an over- 
head strap, or, failing that, immediately to sit 
down in the possibly unwelcome lap of the 
nearest person. The method of making the 
electric contact between the car-motor and the 
conductors is interesting. A foot below the 
conduit, and one on each side, are the two con- 
ductors. They are strips of iron four inches 
deep and thirty feetlong. They are suspended 
by porcelain insulators from the roof of the 
conduit, and the lengths are connected to each 
other by copper wire. One iron strip carries 
the outward or positive current, and the other 
the return or negative. 7 


An Electric Conduit 


The great enterprise 
The Chicago Canal which will serve not only 

as a ship canal, but also 
as a drainage canal for Chicago’s sewage, is 
receiving special attention just now, owing to 
the fear that the quantity of water (600,000 
cubic feet a minute) necessary to supply the 
canal will lower the level of Lake Michigan 
and also of the other lakes. Some engineers say 
that there will be a general lowering of three 
inches in all the lakes; others declare that 
six inches may be a more exact measure. If 
this should be realized, the effect upon certain 
harbors, and even upon the Detroit and St. Clair 


Rivers, in dry years would be disastrous. The 
Secretary of the Lake Carriers’ Association 
estimates that a lowering of three inches 
would reduce the tonnage by more than 
1,000,000 tons, while six inches would cut off 
about 2,500,000 tons. Professor Wright, ac- 
cording to the Philadelphia “ Press,” has es- 
timated that the basins of Lakes Michigan and 
Huron are so delicately poised that it needs 
only a displacement of a few feet of rock and 
gravel at Chicago to spill them into the Mis- 
sissippi valley. Lakes Huron and Michigan 
are about on the same level and elevated 580 
feet above the sea, while Lake Erie is 8 feet 
lower. Lake Superior rests in a basin of its 
own, 20 feet higher. The drainage area of the 
four lakes is about 250,000 square miles, with 
an average annual rainfall of 31inches. There 
have been theories—not generally accepted, 
however—that these great bodies of water are 
supplied by hidden springs, and the rise and 
fall of the lakes at times could thus be explained. 
As the carrying capacity of the Great Lakes 
is NOW Over 30,000,000 tons, the merchandise 
carried of great value, and as our Government 
has spent vast sums in improving and deepen- 
ing channels, the question as to how much 
water will be drawn from the lakes into the 
new canal becomes a deeply serious one. Our 
own lake cities have appealed to the Govern- 
ment at Washington, and the Canadian lake 
cities to their Government. Upon this canal 
Chicago has already spent $10,000,000 and 
expects to spend as much more. Instead of 
discharging into Lake Michigan, the current 
cf the Chicago River will now be turned back 
by the water of the lake, which is to be drawn 
through the deepened channel of the river and 
thence is to follow the canal’s channel to the 
Illinois River and so to the Mississippi. 


Few people were aware of 
y made the rubber in- 
dustry until the advent of 
the bicycle. The mechanical triumph accom- 
plished by the pneumatic tire, however, has 
brought some realization of, the increasing 
use of rubber as a commodity. Last year 
34,000,000 pounds of crude rubber were im- 
ported into this country; but this statement 
does not give a correct idea of the growth of 
the trade, since one must remember the im- 
petus to the industry from the revulcanizing 
or reclaiming process, and also from the im- 
proved machinery for the manipulation of the 
crude material. Particularly pertinent illus- 
trations of the latter are the fine and light 
fabrics now used in rubber shoes, in mackin- 
toshes and gossamer cloaks —a great contrast 
to the heavy-weight rubber shoes and rubber 
overcoats of some years ago. The two chief 
departments in mechanical rubber goods have 
been belting and hose. To these is now added 
the rubber bicycle-tire. Rubber belting does 
not clash with leather belting, since the former 
is peculiarly adapted for outdoor work, and in- 
deed for anything wherever moisture must be 
considered. The principal change in the man- 
ufacture of rubber hose for water, air-brakes, 
steam, etc., has been in the production of a 
seamless article. Only five years ago the 
bicycle-tire was solid; then came the “cushion © 
tire ”—a large tire with a small hole running 
through its center. Now we have the pneu- 
matic tire, and to it has been attributed, for the 
most part, the present popularity of the bicycle. 
The latest application of rubber has been that 
of decoration ; for instance, in the tiling of the 
Pennsylvania Railway Station at Philadelphia 
and in the new steamship St. Louis. 
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How . Safe ? 


THEN 


How Remunerative ? 


The first question is more important than the second when investing in 


If you desire to invest any money in 


SELECTED 


Bonds 


SECURITIES 


Paying a fair rate of interest, we will furnish you with any information in our 
power concerning whatever bonds you desire to purchase. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
75 State Street, Boston 
421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your friends 
warned you? 
If so, what do they 
advise ? 7 
Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 


ing. It explains our 
securities and is_ sent 
free. 

The Provident 


45 Milk St., 


Go. 


Please mention The Outlook 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 
Is a legal Gepository, of trust funds. 
cts as Trustee, Transfer Agent. or Reateasl for 
Corporations. 
Fi nerd as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
of Esta 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr 
GEORGE R. TU] BULL L, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURR Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS 


Adrian Iselin, J 
ie 


ichard A. McCurdy 
Walter G. Oakiman, 
Alexander E. Orr, 
G. G. Haven, Henry \ogers, 
Oliver Harriman, \ Henry W  Smi th, 
cK. Twom 


. Somers Hayes 
Charles R. Henderson: Frederick W. 


illiam C. Whitnev. 


j Whitman’s INSTANTANEOUS 
need it. 
Made in a jiffy, with 


boiling water or milk. Sold everywhere. 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 
George S. Bowdoin, 
eric Cromwell 
Walter R. Gillette 


R. L. DAY & CO. 


40 Water St., Boston 


have opened a 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
7 NASSAU ST. 


Dealers in highest grade Investment Bonds. 
Boston securities a specialty. 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges } 


st references. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
7% prompt injerest 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
6% gages, Sta state, » County. City, and School Warrants 
ew to absolute security and 
JOHN-P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
8 (4) Seattle, Washington 


Do You Want to Sell a 


WESTERN MORTGAGE 


or Western Land—avoid foreclosure a 
stop'sending good money after bad— 


SELL 


“WE 5 per cent. investment instead? Ad ae 
Realty, Equitable Build Co. 
BUY B uitable Building, Boston 
Send for our Bond L 


POST Far “How and Why,” issued by the 
Philadelphia. 


THE 


Handy Binder| ‘ 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK I 


Fall 1895. 
Opening « of 
Carpets & 
Oriental Rugs. 


With our opening of new 
designs and colorings, we 
shall offer past season's pat- 
terns, 


Best quality of 
Welton, $1.50; 
formerly $2.25. 


Axminster, $1.00, 


formerly $1.50. 


Velvet, goc.; 


formerly $1.25, 


Moquette, 80c.; 


: formerly $1 00. 
and a variety of 


Rugs, 
all sizes made of remnants 
of fine Carpets, at about 


70 cts. per yd. 
This sale at both Stores. 


Lord & Laylor 


Up-Town SToreE: 
Broadway & 2oth St. 


Down- Town STORE: 
Grand & Chrystie Sts. 


WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes. 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT on 


OVERCOAT 


We'll make to your ~~ yaa a Frock 

or Sack Suit or overcoat of 
ALL WOOL GOODS. 
to any t iiors $15.00 garment for 
00, Other suits, overcoats and 

sers justascheap. We save 530 per cen 
by buying biz lots of woolens 
from the mills—that accounts for it. 

ll goods sent C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination and oO 1 before pay- 
ing express agent. Express 
Send for cane es uf clot? clotr 

nd fuil particulars, free 
LOUISV. VEHON. Tailor, 155 W. Jackson St. Chicacc. 


LANMIPS 


You should see theimprovements (our patents) inLamps 


"THE MILLER” is the best lamp made 


Over one hundred thousand have been sold. If not fer 
sale by your dealer, come a our core, or write fur 
catalogue and order by mail. 


Manufacturers.) EDWARD MILLER & CO, 


28 and 30 West Broadway, and 6s Park Place New York 
For cool weather buy a ** Miller” Oil Heater. 
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‘Tbe Outlook 
heOutloo 
A Family Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 


Entered as eee matter in the New York 
OSt- e. 

The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscri 
tion price is Three llars a year, payable in 
advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Forallother countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscriptiun, notice to that effect should 
be sent Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Re:mnit.—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft,Express-Order, or Money Order. 

ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

K.etters should be addressed : 

THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hail, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Humors of Tweeddale 


A writer in “ Macmillan’s Magazine ” who 
has taken the inhabitants of the vale of the 
Upper Tweed under his charge makes out a 
very good case for the sterling qualities of 
“the people of Arcady.” They have some- 
thing of a contempt for book-learning, but for 
native shrewdness he would “set one of them 
against any other average inhabitant of the 
globe. They are devout, and in the matter of 
Sabbath observance most rigid ; nor,” he adds, 
“are the humors which attend the Church of 
Scotland wanting here. 

“ There was the minister of Tweedmuir, who, 
on a certain Sabbath, found asalmon stranded 
in shallow water, and who, being unable con- 
scientiously to take it out on such a day, built 
a hedge of stones around it, and, returning on 
the morrow, claimed his prize. 

“There was the old farmer who could not 
go to the kirk because he had neglected to 
shave on the Saturday night, and he would not 
profane the day by the use of any edged tool. 

“There was the minister of Broughton who 
prayed for dry weather in the midst of a per- 
tect downpour, and when, notwithstanding his 
prayers, the great blasts of rain still beat on 
the window, exclaimed in his aggravation, 
‘Lord, Lord, but this is maist reedeklous!’ 

“ There is the story of the eminent Dr. Rob- 
ertson, the historian, who preached an eloquent 
sermon in the kirk of Peebles, but forgot 
that the door was just behind the pulpit. He 
concluded in a whirl of rhetoric and gracefully 
sank back upon his seat; but the door was 
open, and the congregation saw only the heels 
of the orator as he disappeared down the back 
Stairs.” 


How He Did It 


A firm desired a porter. 

They inserted an advertisement in a prom- 
inent daily paper, having the applicants to 
direct their letters to a lock-box in the post- 
office. One of the firm sauntered to that es- 
tablishment on the afternoon of the day that 
the advertisement appeared, and extracted a 
huge assortment of answers. He bundled the 
letters up and returned to the office. Just as 
he was about to enter the door, a man of in- 
telligent and respectable appearance accosted 
him, inquiring whether they were in need of a 
porter. 

“Yes,” was the reply, and a conversation 
ensued in which the applicant made such a 
good impression that he was engaged on the 
spot. 

“ What use is there,” thought the employer, 
“in my spending an hour examining this minia- 
ture post-office? Here is a man I both see 
and like. I shall engage him.” 

Some time after the porter had proved his 
efficiency, he was asked how it was that he 
appeared at the very time the firm was in need 
of the help he offered. 

“ Why,” he answered with a smile, “I read 


the papers and saw yourad. But I knew better 
than to write a letter, so I went to the post- 
office and looked at the lock-boxes. I found 
where yours was, and watched it as closely as 
a cat does'a mouse. As soon as I saw you 
take out the letters I followed you, and that’s 
how I turned up at the right moment.” —Zzfe’s 
Calendar. 


Fully Qualified 


“ Harper’s Magazine” published, more than 
twenty-five years ago, an amusing story of the 
ineffectual efforts made by a young man to 
escape from serving on a jury: 

When I was a young man I spent several 
years in the South, residing for a while at Port 
Hudson, on the Mississippi River. <A great 
deal of litigation was going on there, and it 
was not always easy to obtain jurymen. One 
day I was summoned to act in that capacity, 
and repaired to court to get excused. 

On my name being called I informed the 
judge that I was not a freeholder, and there- 
fore not qualified to serve. 

“ Where do you reside ?” inquired the judge. 

“TI am stopping for the time being at Port 
Hudson.” 

“ You board at the hotel, I presume ?” 

“TI take my meals there, but have rooms in 
another part of the town.” 

“ So you keep bachelor’s hall ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How long have you lived in that manner ?” 

“ About six months.” 

“TI think you are qualified,” gravely re- 
marked the judge. “I have never known a 
man to keep bachelor’s hall for the length of 
time you name without having dirt enough in 


his room to make him a freeholder! The 


court does not excuse you.” 


For the Starving Armenians 


The “ Cry from Armenia ” published in The 
Outlook of August 31 has already resulted in 
the collection of $145.25. As many have re- 
quested that their gifts should not be made 
public, I will give initials only and the name 
of the town in acknowledgment. 

Mary R. HAMLIN. 

Lexington, Mass. 
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25 Years of success 


proves merit. Since its first in- 
troduction a quarter century ago 


SILVER 


has gained friends daily. To-day 
it’s used in nearly all civilized 
countries. 


It’s unlike others. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


A (OMBINATION Box OF SWEET HOME” SOAP 
ror $10.00: LARKIN 3 MFG CO. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 


in excess of thirty. 


MUSIC AND GERMAN IN BERLIN.—An 
American family residing in Berlin offers the comforts 


‘and _ care ot a refined home to young ladies wishing to 


study music_or German. Number limited to seven. 
Hanoverian German spoken, and special lessons given 
if desired. References by permission to v. C. F. 
Weitzel, Ass’t Pastor of Plymouth Church, and to many 
others in the leading American cities. ss Mrs. 
RICE, 109 Kurfiirsten Strasse, Berlin. 


A LADY with a pleasant home near Boston, and 
having the care of a young girl of thirteen, desires to 
communicate with parents or guardians who may be 
seeking a temporary or permanent home for one or more 
children. References exchanged. Address ‘‘GUARD- 
IAN,” No. 9,194, care The Outlook. 


YALE UNIVERSITY.—For sale or to rent, in 
New Haven, Conn., 14-room brick and stucco house ; 
two blocks from Yale College. All modern conveniences. 
Garden, fruit-trees, etc. Excellent place for family hav- 
ing son about to enter Yale. Address No. 9,393, 
Outlook Office. 


WANTED-—By a young lady, a situation where a 
knowledge ot steno hy and typewriting and a familar 
use of German would be of use. Has been employed 
two years past in a doctor's office. Can give satisfacto 
— Address F. A. F., 76 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 

ity. 
WANTED-—In a_ small hospital and training-school 
for colored nurses, a housekeeper to take charge of the 
Nurses’ Home. Salary small; opportunity for missionary 
work unlimited. For further information address Miss 
S. B. SWANTON. Dixie Hospital, Hampton, Va. 


EXPERIENCED LADY TEACHER desires 
engagement as resident or visiting teacher. Teaches 
English, Latin, music, drawing, elocution, physical cul- 
ture, stenography. Highest references given and re- 
quired. Box 44, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 

YOUNG LADY, well educated, desires position as 
companion or secretary, or any pa of trust. Is reli- 
able and willing to make hersel aery useful. Refer- 
ences. Address H. E., No. 7,459, care The Outlook. 


A LADY would like revision of manuscript, or some 
kind of literary work. She is a competent stenographer 
and typewriter, and has had four years’ experience as 
minister’s secretary. No. 9,414, care The Outlook. 


A LADY wishes position, after October first. as com- 
panion or housekeeper. Experienced in care of invalids 
and children. Willing to take postion of responsibility. 
References exchanged. S. R. C., Gillette, N. J. 


‘Pittsburgh. 

New York. 
BROOKLYN, it for granted that you want to get the best 
COLLIER, results in painting»s-you will have to use 
CORNELL, Pure White Lead to obtain them. There 
"Sabo are many mixtures branded ‘‘ White Lead,” 
oy “Pure White Lead,” etc., which contain 
sEWETT, little, if any, White Lead, but are principally 

23 Bi barytes, which is of little value, if not worth- 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
wontzyPMscewna. |less. To be sure, accept only a genuine 
MISSOURI, brand (see list). : 
RED SEAL. . If you want any shade of color, tint the White Lead with National 
SALEM St. Louis, Lead Co.’s tinting colors, prepared expressly for this purpose. A fea- 

” Salem, Mass. ture of these colors is the ease with which they are used and the exact- 
~o mes ness with which the desired shade i; obtained. For particulars send for 
SOUTHERN, pamphlet, free. 
NATIONAL LEAD CO., 

UNION, 1 Broadway, New York. 
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August Necrology 


August 1.—Heinrich von Sybel. Borp 1817. 
Perhaps the most eminent of recent Ger- 
man historians. See page 356. 

August 1.—Sir Thomas -Wade. Born 1818. 
Late British Minister to China, and the 
negotiator of important treaties protecting 
Anglo-Chinese commerce. 

_ August 2.—Joseph Thomson. Born 1858. A 
well-known English explorer in Africa. 
See pages 321 and 395. 

August 7.—George Frederick Root. Born 
1820. Theauthor and composer of many 
popular songs. See page 275. 

August 8.—Howell Edmunds Jackson. Born 
1832. Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. See page 

21. 

iveaiea 14.— Baron Bernhard Christian Tauch- 
nitz. Born 1816. One of the most cele- 
brated publishers in the world. See page 

6. 

po 14.—Thomas Hovenden. Born 1840. 
A justly popular American painter. See 
page 361. 

August 15.—Mathieu Auguste Geffroy. Born 
| 1820. A French historian of note. See 

356. 

August 16.—General Samuel Bell Maxey. Born 
1825. United States Senator from Texas, 
1875-1887. 

August'17.—-The Rev. Dr. J. Ireland Tucker. 
Born 1819. Rector'of the Church of the 
Holy Cross, Troy, N. Y., and the intro- 
ducer of many customs in the church ser- 
vice. See page 403. | 

August 19.— William Strong. Born 1808. Ex- 
Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. See pages 334 and 366. 

August 21.— Louis Terrier. Born 1854. Min- 
ister of Commerce in the late Dupuy 

Cabinet. 

August 22.—Luzon B. Morris. Born 1827. 

Ex-Governor of Connecticut. See page 


399- 

August 25.—Henry Oscar Houghton. Born 
1823. Head of the well-known publishing 
house, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. See 
pages 337 and 377. 

August 31.—General Ely S. Parker. Born 
1828. A full-blooded Indian, who served 
with distinction on General Grant’s staff 
during the Civil War. See page 443. 


Extortion 


Many governments in good credit can bor- 
row money at three per cent., or even less. 
When security cannot be given, or when credit 
is not good, the rate exacted of private bor- 
rowers is much higher. A case has been found 
in London where interest was paid on short 
loans at a rate, says the “ Youth’s Compan- 
ion,” which would amount to five thousand 
two hundred per cent. a year. | 

‘A Mr. Moon, who has contributed an article 
on the subject to an English review, has made 
a personal investigation of the matter among 
the pawnbrokers of Whitechapel, London. 
These men and women are regarded by the 
wretchedly poor people about them as philan- 
thropists rather than usurers. 

An act of Parliament permits these pawn- 
brokers to collect on all loans of two shillings 
or less an interest of at least a halfpenny a 
month. This appears very reasonable to the 
poor people of Whitechapel; but many loans 
of sixpence are made, and as in the case of 
sixpence loans no time longer than a week is 
ever given for payment, and as the halfpenny 
is always collected the same as for a month, 
the rate on these little loans amounts to what 
.would be equal to four hundred per cent. a 
year. 

But the way in which this sort of usury may 
be carried very much further is described 
in Mr. Moon’s narration. A pawnbroker said 
to him: 

__ “There’s things here, sir, that don’t stay 
here not a day. Last winter a woman brought 
me in one evening a child’s pair of shoes, and 
I lent her a sixpence on them. 

“ Next morning very early in she comes, sir, 
with a bed coverlet. It must have just come 


off the bed, for it was as warm as could be to 
the hands. I lent her sixpence on it, and with 
that sixpence and a halfpenny that she 
brought with her, she took the child's shoes 
out of pawn and went away with them. 

“‘« Now then,’ says she, the little ’un can go 
to school.’ 

“ And in the evening back she comes again 
with the child’s shoes once more, and puts ’em 
up for sixpence, and gets the coverlet and 
pays her halfpenny on that, and goes away 
with that to sleep under for the night. 

“ And that she kept up, sir, day after day 
and night after night, until the mild weather 
came again, and a coverlet on a bed wasn’t no 
longer necessary.” 

This woman was really paying interest, 
therefore, at the rate of a hundred per cent. 
a week, or fifty-two hundred per cent. a year. 


The Bicycle in France 


Bicycles have played so important a part in 
the recent general elections of the depart- 
mental ‘“Conseils-Generaux,” or provincial 
Diets, that they may be said to have modified 
the entire form of electoral strategy, writes a 
Paris correspondent ‘in the New York “ Trib- 
une.” Hitherto most of the canvassing has 
been done by agents riding about from place 
to place in carriages, at an enormous cost of 
time and money. Messages and letters had to 
be sent in the same way at great inconvenience ; 
and, to make matters worse, the voters were 
inclined to judge the candidate by the appear- 
ance of the equipages used by his electoral 
agents, those driving about in richly appointed 
vehicles reaping a far greater harvest of votes 
than those who, from motives of economy, 
had been content with a simpler form of 
conveyance. The bicycle has changed all this. 
The knights of the wheel have ousted the 
knights of the whip, and for a regular tariff 
rate of 8 francs, or $1.60 a day, the candidate 
for election could have all the professional and 
amateur cyclists that he required to canvass 
for him, convey messages, and in general to 
perform the services of aides-de-camp. It is 
worthy of note that the candidate, however, 
felt constrained to make use of a carriage 
himself, especially when victorious, as a more 
dignified mode of transportation for a legisla- 
tor than a mere bicycle. But this feeling will 
pass away with time, and it is probable that at 
the next general elections we shall see the suc- 
cessful candidate riding home from the poll to 
his hotel, not in a gayly beribboned landau or 
drag, but on a sumptuously decorated wheel at 
the head of his agents, canvassers, and prin- 
cipal supporters, all similarly mounted. 


For Sick Headache 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It removes the cause by stimulating the action ot the 
stomach, promoting digestion, and quieting the nerves. 


Annual Meeting of American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 


BROOKLYN, OCTOBER 15 TO 18, 1895 


The Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions will 
be held at Brooklyn, N. Y., in the Academy of 
Music, beginning on Tuesday, October 15, 1895, at 
3 P.M., and closing Friday noon, October 18. 

Jn accordance with a recent vote of the Board. 
entertainment will be given most cordially to the 
following classes of persons : Missionaries and assist- 
ant missionaries ot the Board, theological students, 
officers of the Board and ot the Woman’s Boards. 
and corpurate members and their wives. Each appli- 
cant is requested to give the name in tull, with title 
(Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss), and _ state to which of the 
invited classes he or she belongs. Cards of intro- 
duction and assignment will be sent to those apply- 
ing, as Soon as practicab 

Persons accepting the above invitation for free 


entertainment must send their names before Sep- 


tember 20. _ 

All others, including ministers and honorary mem- 
bers, who desire to attend will, so far as practicable, 
be assisted to procuring places of entertainment, 
either free or at reasonable prices, on immediate 
application to the undersigned. ‘Terms at the hotels 
-_ boarding-houses will vary from $3 to $1.50 per 


The various traffic associations covering most of 
the territory from_the seaboard to the Mississippi, 
but not north of Chicago, will t a rate of a fare 
and a third to those attending the meetings, subject. 
however, strictly to the terms and conditions ot the 
respective associations. Such tickets will be issued 
on the certificate plan, by which purchasers will pa 
tull fare going to Brooklyn, and must ask for an 
procure of the agent selling the ticket a PRINTED 
certificate of the fact that they have done so, which 
certificate .will be viséd by a special agent of the 
railroads at the place of meeting. Persons intendin 
to avail of tickets on the certificate plan are request 
to communicate immediately with the undersigned, 
who will send a circular with all conditions and 
information relating thereto. | 

Anv turther information will be cheerfully fur- 
nished on application to Joseph E. Brown, Chair- 
Committee, 123 Remsen Street, Brook- 

yn, 


5 Wear a Lifetime. 5 
Twenty-Five Year ~~~ 

Guarantee in each box of | 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 
- SPOONS AND FORKS. 


Patented. 


nothing similar or “‘ just as good ” as Inlaid 
with silver. 
Each article stamped on the back. 


E. STERLING INLAID 
Some new and artistic patterns are made in Inlaid 
quality—Some attractire fancy pieces 
in silver plate, 


Sold by all jewelers. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
25 door from Broad war.)N.Y. com- ‘25 


plete line of Solid Silver, Novelties 
and plate to be seen. 28 3 
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= Keep your eye on 


Pearline “ads.” 


Even if you use it already, you'll find 
hints here and there that will greatly 
help you. And there isn’t a man, 
woman, or child but can be helped 
by Pearline. 
All these advertisements are 
meant for the good of Pearline, 
of course—to show you the best 


| and easiest and cheapest way of 
washing and cleaning, and to lead you to use it. But if they 
do, they will have helped you far more than they will have 
helped Pearline. You have more at stake. All the money 
you could bring to Pearline, by using it, wouldn’t be a drop 


in the bucket to the money you'd save by it. 


Se d Peddlers and some unscrupuious grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
TLC. or “the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


: and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
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honest—send back, 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


‘ 
Silver inlaid in the back of the bowl 
and handle, then plated entire. There is 
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